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Tune in to “international Showtime’ on NBC-TV each week. 


“Fresh up’ 
with 
Seven-Up 











For the liveliest Guess-Who Party 
invite this fresh, clean taste! 


Why let your mouth get too dry to tell that funny story—or your throat get too scratchy to enjoy a 


laugh? Have 7-Up! See how clean it tastes going down. See how fresh your throat feels when 
you finish the bottle. See if you don’t have more fun at that party. Any party! It’s always 7-Up time. 











AIRLINE INDUSTRY . 
TODAY WOULD BE. 
PARALYZED. ae ALONG AND 
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WHY... 





FIRST, COMMUNICATIONS ARE VITAL FOR ALL PHASES OF AND, WHILE PLANES ARE IN FLIGHT, BELL SYSTEM COMMUNICATIONS 
ARE USED BY BOTH AIRLINES AND THE FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY BD KEEP 
THE AIRCRAFT ON THE RIGHT FLIGHT PLAN AND ATA SAFE DISTANCE APART, 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS. HERE CREWS GET THE LATEST 
WEATHER. BRIEFING VIA CLOSED CIRCUIT BELL TV CHANNELS, 
- | Bigie 
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HERE'S SOMETHING INTERESTING, CHIP, OUR PUBLIC AIR-GROUND Y ONE DAY, PLANES WILL BE FLYING 
OVER 2,000 MPH, CHIP. ANDO WHEN 


RADIO-TELEPHONE SERVICE LETS AIR TRAVELERS PHONE WHILE 
THEY DO, YOU CAN BE SURE THAT THE 
BELL SYSTEM WILL HAVE THE RIGHT 
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SKToni... 


Q. I’m having my hair styled a new way just 
before the Christmas Dance. If I don’t like it— 
what can I do? L.M., Salem, Oregon 


A. You mean you’re “buying” a daring new 
do—sight unseen—at the last minute? Egad! If 
it’s disappointing, you’re sunk! To feel sure 
with a new coiffure, you need several trial 
styles to “get used to” before D-Day. But this 
is costly. So why not stage some “dress re- 
hearsals” before your own mirror -— starting 
now? Remember, the smartest styles are sim- 
ple. And changing your do is a real cinch with 
versatile “Hidden Body” in your hair. Puffy, 
fluffy, smooth or whatever—you get (and hold) 
the look you set. 


Q. I need a permanent, but I don’t think I 
could do it myself. Or could I? R.D., Anderson, 
Indiana 


A, Millions do...so can you! If you think Q 
permanenting is a big production, you’re think- 
ing ancient history. Example: ye olde tyme 
neutralizing bit, when mixing and fixing were 
par for the course. Today (with a Toni) the 
neutralizer’s already mixed. Squeeze creamy 
drops on each curl...that’s it. Actually, home 
waving’s getting easier all the time. If you do 
need help with the back curls—buzz your g/f.! 


Q. I'd like just ‘enough body in my hair for a curvy (NOT curly) do 
that won’t wilt. Is this possible? H.R., Augusta, Maine 


A. It’s no dream! Not since that certain kind of permanent body (you 
guessed it) was invented. The size of the permanent wave curlers you 
use makes a big difference. Toni Sofstyle Spin Curlers are larger; they 
form a looser, more casual wave. Then you can set it as “non-curly” as 
you like, just by using bigger setting rollers. 


Q. How can I get my kid sister (12) to take 
some interest in her hair? It’s a mess! G.H., 
Kenton, Kentucky 


A. Give her that “grown up” feeling every 
pre-teen longs for. How? By giving her the 
makings of glamorous hair! Just gift-wrap a 
Christmas collection of rollers, bobby-pins, 
clips, etc. (Up-to-date setting accessories— 
like Toni’s.) You'll soon see a change! Once 
Sis has “grown-up” glamour aids of her very 
own—she'll discover it’s fun to care for her 
hair; try new pretty dos. Write Carol Douglas 
for setting tips, to help. 


s 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. Include your complete name and address. 
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| ON THE WORLD'S NEWS FRONTS | 


WORLD'S 


ON THE 


Reshaping U. S. Trade? 


“The European Common Market 
looms large in the future of the United 
States. This is a fact that the nation 
must face, and it cannot be altered by 
what seems to be a growing protection- 
ist sentiment. . . . The commercial life 
of this world is altering rapidly. The 
U. S., if it is to compete, must be able 
to cope with the new forces of interna- 
tional commerce.” 

—Kansas City Star 


“The United States must abandon 
protectionism to associate itself with 
the Common Market. It will be a his- 
toric event for the U. S. and for the 
Western world when [the U. S.] Con- 
gress, in which nationalistic concessions 
and special interests still predominate, 
becomes convinced and concedes to the 
President powers to remove tariffs and 
to open negotiations with the European 
Community.” 

—Il Globo, Rome 


“The days of economic isolation are 
over. . . . Soon the trade area of the 
Common Market will embrace more 
than 300,000,000 people. The U. S. 
with its market of 180,000,000 people 
can pep up its own prosperity by mak- 
ing sensible trade agreements with this 
giant pool. The result can only mean 
strong fresh vigor for the free world in 
its fight against the Communistgworld.” 

—Boston Traveler 


“The European Common Market— 
which may well become before long a 
United States of Europe—appears to be a 
logical nucleus for some broader agency 
linking Western Europe to the U. S. 
and Canada. We have here one of the 
most challenging concepts of the pre- 
carious era in which we live. It may 
well provide some important solutions 
for today’s grave problems of war and 
peace, annihilation or survival.” 

—Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 


“We are faced with a stark reality, 
one that can take American jobs away 
by the thousands, the millions.” 

—Los Angeles Herald-Express 


“We shall not be successful unless 
we directly face and solve competently 
the means of assuring workers, manage- 
ment, and investors—and especially 
workers—adversely affected by expand- 
ed imports that the national interest is 
not to be served just at their expense 
and suffering.” 

—Sen. Jacob Javits (R., N. Y.) 


NEWS FRONTS 


“Any request for across-the-board 
authority to reduce tariffs is going to 
raise an uproar in the next Congress. 
Protectionist sentiment is growing and 
the Administration will have a bloody 
battle on its hands. But... the idea of 
a North Atlantic trading area . . . is 
bold and novel.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle 


“It is not possible for American tex- 
tile mills, highly efficient as they are, 
to compete with foreign mills which 
use cheap labor. Part of the differential 
can be overcome, but not all. This is 
an economic fact of life. . . . There 
must be some point beyond which the 
American people will think it inadvisa- 
ble to go.” 

—Robert T. Stevens in N. Y. Times 


(For more on U. S. trade policies, see 
major article, pp 10-11.) 


Russia vs. China 


“If the Red Army marched into 
France, it would be greeted with cheers 
and red flags by French Communists. 
Within six months the same French 
Communists would be organizing a re- 
sistance to the Russian occupier.’ 

“This shrewd observation of a witty 
Westerner should give light and com- 
fort to anyone planning to live above 
the ground... . 

“Russia the underdog is one thing; 
Russia the topdog is another. When 
Stalin tried to extend the Comintern 
over a country that had created its own 
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revolution, he had a revolution on his 
hands known as Titoism. When Khru- 
shchev tries to bring Albania within 
the Kremlin wall, he succeeds only in 
strengthening the Chinese wall going 
up between Moscow and Peking. . . . 

“Those [Communist nations] pledg- 
ing allegiance to the one or the other 
do so with their own national condi- 
tions. Having two limited choices, they 
will increasingly be able to assert a 
third—their own. . . . Since the Western 
fear is of a monolithic bloc, bipolarity 
in the Communist worlds and its na- 
tionalist by-products should lighten that 
fear and relax the tension. 

“Time has tempered Moscow’s mes- 
sianic drive, as it blunted the Islamic 
sword. In 1919, Lenin’s party program 
called for world revolution. In 1961, 
Khrushchev’s emphasizes the welfare 
state. . . . Time, too, if we allow time 
for time, will change China from Stalin- 
ism to Khrushchevism. Nothing is fixed 
forever.” 

—Joseph Barry, reporting from 
Paris in the New York Post 


Congo Crisis 


“If the anarchy of the Congo is not 
ended soon the whole U. N. enterprise 
will exhaust itself in futility.” 

—London Daily Herald 


“Debates on the Congo in the [U. N] 
Security Council are tests of strength 
betwee he United Nations on the one 
hand and a private industrial empire 
on the other, The industrial giant is 
the Union Miniére, a Belgian mining 
company, whose fabulous profits in the 
separatist province of Katanga are the 
main financial support of the rebel 
President Tshombe. Like a gigantic 
octopus the Union Miniére entwines 
the African country.” 

—Tass, Soviet news agency, Moscow 








Ben Roth Agency 


“It's designed to prepare children for today’s complex world. 
No matter how they put it together, it doesn‘t come out right.’’ 





Refugees from Communist North Viet Nam glide along a canal of 
the Mekong River in a sampan—chief means of transportation in Me- 
kong Delta—past new straw-thatched houses built by other refugees. 


UPI 


South Vietnamese marines, armed with U. S. 
weapons, hunt down Communist gverrillas in 
the almost impenetrable southern swamplands. 


The High Stakes in Vie if 


The US. is 


weighing new measures 
to aid a 


besieged Asian ally 


How to Say It Right 
Saigon (si.gdn’) 
Hanoi (hi.noi’ ) 
Viet Nam (vé.ét’ niim’ ) 
Bao Dai (bou di) 
Ho Chi Minh (hé ché min) 
Ngo Dinh Diem (né zhin zhém) 


[‘ the dense jungles and humid rain 
forests of South Viet Nam a vital 
struggle is taking place, one which 
could affect the future of all southeast 
Asia. 

The staunchly anti-Communist gov- 
ernment of South Viet Nam is trying 
desperately to hold back a mounting 
tide of assaults by Communist guerril- 
las. By day and by night the struggle 
goes on for a prize stake: control of 
South Viet Nam. 

The Viet Cong, as the Communist 
guerrillas are called, have molded their 
tactics after those used by Mao Tse- 
tung in his conquest of China. By teach- 
ing and indoctrinating villagers in Com- 
munist ideology, by exploiting local 
grievances, and by using terror when 
other means fail, the Viet Cong guer- 
rillas have tried to win the peasants’ 
active support. At the same time, they 
have moved into the brush in small, 
mobile units to attack and harass loyal 
government forces. 

Although government troops outnum- 
ber the Viet Cong by ten to one, they 
have been unable to subdue the guer- 
rillas. Instead the Viet Cong, with ad- 


vice and equipment from Communist 
North Viet Nam, has spread its opera- 
tions through half of beleaguered South 
Viet Nam. 

The efforts of President Ngo Dinh 
Diem to counter the Communist tide 
with rural reforms and _ large-scale 
American aid have failed thus far to 
tip the scales in his favor. Besieged 
from without by the Viet Cong, and 
weakened from within by widespread 
public indifference, Ngo’s government 
is in serious trouble. And South Viet 
Nam’s trouble means many things for 
the U. S. and the whole free world. 

Late last summer President Kennedy 
spoke of the dangers of the Communist 
challenge in the vulnerable nations of 
southeast Asia where “the borders are 
less guarded, the enemy harder to find, 
and the dangers of Communism less ap- 
parent to those who have so little.” 

To help find new ways of meeting 
the Communist threat in that area, the 
President named former U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff Maxwell D. Taylor as his 
special military adviser. One of General 
Taylor's first tasks was to fly to South 
Viet Nam to make an on-the-spot sur- 





wide Wertd 
Two Vietnamese workers in Saigon squat on 
the sidewalk as they take time out for lunch. 
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South Viet Nam is stategically located in Southeast Asia, may 
hold the key to the fate of neighboring Cambodia and Laos. 


Nam 


vey of the situation and to report on 
methods of dealing with the Com- 
munist guerrillas. 

Flying to the South Vietnamese 
capital at Saigon, General Taylor met 
with President Ngo (Vietnamese family 
names are generally written first) and 
Ngo’s U. S. military advisers. By plane 
and helicopter General Taylor toured 
South Viet Nam, observing at first-hand 
the guerrilla-infested areas. He also saw 
the terrible wake of the flooded Me- 
kong River which has left nearly 1,000,- 
000 people—10 per cent of the country’s 
population—without food or shelter. 


at his return from Saigon, Gen- 
eral Taylor praised the South Vietna- 
mese who, he said, were equipped to 
defend their country against conven- 
tional attack. But he urged them to 
mobilize their “political, economic, mili- 
tary, and psychological” resources to 
combat the Viet Cong. His recommen- 
dations seem sure to be the guiding 
plan for future U. S. action in Viet Nam. 

Among his major findings, General 
Taylor observed that: 


> President Ngo is severely handi- 
capped by close advisers (mostly his 
relatives) who cause internal difficulties 
and weaken the reputation of his regime 
among the vast majority of the people. 
> Ngo’s army is hampered in fighting 
the guerrillas by a lack of helicopters 
and adequate intelligence operations. 

> The majority of peasants are indif- 
ferent to Ngo’s government and go 
along with whichever side appears to 
be gaining control at any given time. 

>» The Mekong River floods—which cre- 
ated a 2,500-square-mile inland sea, 
swept away 200,000 houses, and de- 
stroyed South Viet Nam’s rice surplus 
for next year—were far more extensive 
than had been realized. 

To meet these problems, General 
Taylor called for stepped-up U. S. 
economic and military aid. (Also called 
for, and immediately: help for the 
homeless refugees of the flood.) Presi- 
dent Ngo was also urged to speed eco- 
nomic and social reforms in order to 
gain public support. On the military 
side, the U. S. was expected to en- 
large its present team of 685 military 
advisers now training Vietnamese troops. 


For the time being, at least, General 
Taylor ruled out sending U. S. troops 
to fight in the jungles of South Viet 
Nam. Three major reasons lie behind 
this: (1) it could involve the U. S. in 
a long, inconclusive war such as the 
French fought for eight years in the 
same area; (2) Asians might resent 
American troops sent to fight against 
them and might rally to the “Asia 
first” propaganda of the Chinese and 
Vietnamese Communists; (3) Com- 
munist China might counter by sending 
in her own troops—thus causing a full- 
scale war. Instead, General Taylor 
called on South Viet Nam to use its 
180,000-man army more effectively and 
to “realize that here we have indeed a 
major threat” to world peace. 

President Ngo admitted that “we 
have not fulfilled entirely our duties” 
and promised new efforts to fight the 
Communists and win the support of the 
peasants. 

As he received General Taylor's re 
port, President Kennedy declared that 
the U. S. “is determined to help South 
Viet Nam preserve its independence 
protect its people against Communist 





Ewing Galloway 
Faces of South Viet Nam 
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assassins, and build a better life through 
economic growth.” 


Ewen as Washington officials worked 
overtime to find new methods to deal 
with the crumbling situation in Viet 
Nam, the Communist Viet Cong stepped 
up its attacks. 

Today guerrillas roam in small bands 
through the countryside, from the dense 
jungles along the Cambodian border to 
the grassy central highlands. The very 
outskirts of Saigon are infiltrated with 
Viet Cong bands. No one dares leave 
the capital after dark. Every day more 
than 100 are killed or wounded in the 
conflict that has turned the gentle 
Buddhist land into a battlefield. 

Unburdened by heavy military equip- 
ment, the guerrillas sweep through 
farms and villages “persuading” or ter- 
rorizing the people, and even murder- 
ing officials who refuse to support them. 
Although only about half are armed 
with anything more effective than 
wooden rifles and machetes, the guer- 
rillas have tied down Ngo’s 180,000- 
man army and gained effective control 
of more than half of South Viet Nam. 

As China’s Mao Tse-tung advised, 
they live off the population “like a fish 
in water.” They do not try to make a 
stand against superior army strength. 
They fight when they think they can 
win, and run away when they cannot. 
Even though they number fewer than 
18,000, these guerrillas have managed 
to seize the initiative. 

Even more important than their 
armed forces are the Viet Cong political 
teams. These teams descend on villages 
to levy taxes, make propaganda, find 
recruits, and murder local officials who 
would remain loyal to the government. 
Most of the peasants, meanwhile, feel 
little loyalty to President Ngo in “far- 
away Saigon,” and have thus tended 
to support the Viet Cong on the local 
scene. 

While Communist North Viet Nam 
has a heavy stake in the success of the 
Viet Cong, it has so far refrained from 
direct participation. The leaders of the 
Viet Cong, and most of its recruits, are 


believed to be South Vietnamese who 
have turned against Ngo’s government. 
The north’s main role has been to pro- 
vide advice, to indoctrinate southern 
recruits and ship them back for fight- 
ing. Supplies for the Viet Cong have 
sifted across the border from rebel 
depots in Laos and Cambodia. 

Like the war that has shaken neigh- 
boring Laos [see Oct. 4 issue], the 
struggle for South Viet Nam is more 
than military. It is, as General Taylor 
said, “political, economic, military, and 
psychological.” This explains why it has 
defied any easy solution, and why Presi- 
dent Kennedy was advised to send in 
U. S. troops only as a last resort—if all 
else fails. 


‘Lem two Viet Nams—North and 
South—stretch like a crooked finger 
alcng the muddy waters of the South 
China Sea. Together they cover an area 
of 127,000 square miles. If superim- 
posed on a maf of the U. S., they 
would reach from Minnesota to the Gulf 
of Mexico. South Viet Nam alone is as 
large as our state of Washington. 

In the northern part of South Viet 
Nam live the Moi tribe dwellers who 
scour the forest for white elephants as 
good-luck bearers. To the south live 
the hard-working Annamese who, in 
their conical palm-leaf hats, plant the 
rice that is South Viet Nam’s chief food 
staple and export product. The rich 
black soil of the Mekong Delta could 
produce even more food if developed 
with roads and equipment. 

Near the broad mouth of the Mekong 
River—the lifeline of all Indochina— 
lies the exotic capital city of Saigon. 
Along its tree-lined, French-type boule- 
vards, shops sell everything from Paris 
fashions to elephant tusks. In the busy 
harbor ships are piled high with rice, 
rubber, copra, tea, and cinnamon—the 
products of South Viet Nam’s rich plan- 
tations. 

Viet Nam (which means land of the 
south) has known many conquerors in 
its history. During the first century 
B. C, the troops of imperial China con- 
quered local tribes and kept contro] for 
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more than a thousand years. But the 
southerners fought persistently for their 
independence. One spectacular revolt 
was led by a woman, Trung Trac, who 
in 40 A. D. led her ‘troops in a futile 
assault against the Chinese. 

In 939 A. D. the Vietnamese finally 
succeeded in driving out the Chinese 
during a period when anarchy shook 
China. But the southerners turned 
against their other neighbors and for 
nearly a thousand years terrorized the 
areas that are today Cambodia and 
Laos, leaving a heritage of fear and 
suspicion that has lasted until this day. 

In the 17th century civil war erupted 
and Viet Nam broke intg two kingdoms: 
Tonkin in the north and Annam in the 
south. 

In the mid-19th century, the French 
moved in. They seized the area around 
Saigon and renarned it Cochin China. 
Cutting roads through the jungle, the 
French tapped the rich rubber and rice 
regions for their own profit. 

Within 20 years the French had 
gained control of all Annam and Tonkin, 
turning them into French protectorates. 
Together with neighboring Laos and 
Cambodia, the region became known as 
French Indochina—a fabulously rich 
colony larger than France itself. 

The Vietnamese, however, never lost 
their desire to be free of foreign mas- 
ters. When Japanese armies invaded 
Indochina during World War II, a na- 
tionalist resistance group sprang up 
under Ho Chi Minh. When the Japanese 
surrendered to the U. S. in 1945, Ho’s 
forces seized control of the important 
cities of Hanoi in the north and Saigon. 
An arden Communist, Ho declared Viet 
Nam independent and named himself 
as president, with the pro-French Em- 
peror Bao Dai as counselor of state. 
The pleasure-loving Bao Dai went off 
to live in Hong Kong, leaving Ho in 
effective control. Hostilities broke out 
in 1946 when France tried to depose 
Ho and restore full power to the pliant 
Bao Dai. 

Fleeing to the jungles, Ho marshaled 
his forces for a long and bitter war 
against the French. Despite determined 
efforts, the French were unable to 
match Ho’s forces (called the Viet- 
minh) in jungle warfare, nor to win the 
support of the peasants. Ho built on 
Vietnamese resentment of the French 
colonialists and appealed to the people 
for support in the “war of national 
liberation.” 

As their cause grew ever more hope- 
less, the French turned to the U. S. for 
aid—both in dollars and fighting men. 
After long debate, the U. S. govern- 
ment decided against sending U. S. 
troops, but agreed to provide millions 
in military aid for the French. 

Even so, the French could not hold 
on, and their position collapsed when 
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they lost the strategic fortress at Dien 
Bien Phu in 1954. 


| rere France agreed at a spe- 
cial Geneva conference of 1954 to give 
independence to Laos and Cambodia. 
At the same time, Viet Nam (whose 
northern half was already effectively 
under Communist control) was split 
into two nations at the 17th parallel 
across its narrow waist. North Viet Nam 
(with a present population of 16,200,- 
000) became a Communist state ruled 
from Hanoi by Ho Chi Minh. South 
Viet Nam (population: -14,600,000) 
was set up as a republic with its capi- 
tal at Saigon. The French called on 
Ngo Dinh Diem [see Newsmaker] to 
take over full military and civilian 
power. He agreed. 

After eight bitter years of war, 
France thus ceased to be a colonial 
power in Asia. The cost: the lives of 
thousands of young soldiers, plus some 
$5,000,000,000—half of which was fur- 
nished by the U. S, 

The partition of Viet Nam severed 
the country’s industrial north from its 
agricultural south, making economic life 
harder for both. South Viet Nam was in 
such a state of social and economic dis- 
ruption that most observers thought it 
would fall under Communist sway with- 
in a matter of months. To make matters 





worse, some 800,000 starving, homeless 
refugees from the Communist north de- 
scended upon South Viet Nam seeking 
food, shelter, ‘and jobs. 

Presiderit Ngo was challenged not 
only by the Communist Vietminh, but 
also by the Hoa Hoa and Cao Dai re- 
ligious sects (with their own private 
armies), the Binh Xuyen gangsters 
who controlled vice and gambling in 
Saigon (and reportedly split their profits 
with the Bao Dai), and disloyal army 
troops secretly backing the Bao Dai. 

Dividing his foes, wooing his allies, 
and winning crucial street battles by 
sheer courage and determination, Ngo 
managed to defeat his enemies and 
forge South Viet Nam into a function- 
ing republic. In 1955 he crushed the 
last remnants of the Bao Dai’s power in 
a popular referendum by a 90 to 1 vote. 

During the past five years the U. S. 
has given Ngo’s government more than 
$1,500,000,000. Even so, Ngo has been 
unable to set South Viet Nam's econ- 
omy on an even keel. Ngo himself, 
although credited with being scrupu- 
lously honest, is accused of ruling in 
an authoritarian way and of giving his 
family too much say in public affairs. 

As criticism mounted in November 
1960, a small group of young army off- 
cers triggered a coup—not to overthrow 
Ngo but to force Ngo to enact reforms. 
The coup failed. 
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The reforms have still not been en- 
acted, although many reputable ob- 
servers believe they are urgently needed 
if Ngo’s government is to survive. In 
fact, one Saigon reporter recently 
wrote: “Ngo’s unpopularity in Viet Nam 
is now so universal that it is amazing 
he still remains in power. It will be 
still more amazing if he retains that 
power much longer.” 

What is the answer for South Viet 
Nam? Some say full-scale U. S. inter- 
vention. Others suggest efforts to iso- 
late the area from conflict. Prime Min- 
ister Nehru of India, on his trip to the 
U. S. last month, said he would choose 
the latter course. The Indian prime 
minister suggested: (1) that the U. S.., 
India, China, and the Soviet Union 
guarantee the neutrality of South Viet 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, and set 
up inspection teams to oversee the agree- 
ment, (2) that increased U. S. arms 
shipments to the area would merely 
lead to bigger Communist shipments 
and “involve the whole area in cold war 
issues.” 

As officials in Washington pondered 
Nehru’s. words, they also recognized 
growing Communist entrenchment in 
South Viet Nam. The challenge was 
clear: to find a way to stop the Viet 
Cong rebels from taking over the whole 
country. But the best answer remained 
clouded and the future uncertain. 














Newsmaker 





HEN Ngo Dinh Diem became 
premier in 1954, South Viet 
Nam faced its darkest hour. Chaos 
ruled the divided nation. Above the 
border, Communists in North Viet 
Nam waited to take over. But they 
failed to count on the courage, cun- 
ning, and iron determination of the 
new premier. Within a year Ngo 
had routed his enemies, deposed the 
French puppet Emperor Bao Dai, 
and became president of a shaky— 
but still standing—South Viet Nam. 
Ngo Dinh Diem was born 60 
years ago at Quang Binh in the prov- 
ince of Annam. His father had been 
a councilor to Emperor Thanh Thai, 
grandfather of the Bao Dai. Young 
Ngo graduated first in his class from 
the School of Administration at Hué. 
He quickly passed his civil serv- 
ice exams and at the age of 32 be- 
came Minister of the Interior. Ngo 
served in many government posts, 
but when World War II came he re- 
fused to serve under the Japanese 





Dictator 


Wide World 
Ngo Dinh Diem 


invaders who controlled Indochina 
after defeating the French. 

After the war Ngo went into semi- 
retirement and traveled abroad. An 
ardent Roman Catholic, he at one 
time lived at the Maryknoll Semi- 
nary in Lakewood, New Jersey. In 
1953, while he was living in a Bel- 
gian monastery, the French asked 
Ngo to return to Viet Nam to be- 
come premier. Since then he has 
served his nation tirelessly and 
firmly. 

Ngo’s grip on the affairs of his 
country has been so firm, in fact, 
that last year 18 Vietnamese leaders 


or Savior ? 


charged he had strayed from the path 
of democracy and had turned the 
nation into a dictatorship. 

The U. S. Catholic magazine The 
Commonweal put it this way: “Just 
as Ngo’s bravery is without question, 
so are his patriotism, his unyielding 
anti-communism, and his unsullied 
personal integrity. But there has 
been a growing restiveness under 
his authoritarian rule. His suppres- 
sion of all political opposition and 
denial of democratic liberties, on the 
grounds of necessity, and the tight 
hold which he and his family exer- 
cise over all governmental matters, 
have intensified popular opposition.” 

Others have challenged these criti- 
cisms and declared that only a man 
of strong will like Ngo could hold 
South Viet Nam together in the face 
of chaos from within and Communist 
subversion from without. 

As with so many of the “grays” of 
our complex modern world, there is 
substance to both views. 
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“This Will Keep Out Foreign Salesmen!” 


U.S. Trade Policies... 


Shackle or 


Springboard ? 


Thousands of U.S. jobs may be affected by 


revolutionary new free world trade patterns 


IKE a giant volcano that has been 

boiling and .bubbling beneath the 
surface for years, the issue of U. S. for- 
eign trade burst forth with a roar over the 
U.S. last month. The Kennedy Adminis- 
tration let it be known that it would 
stage a major battle to knock down trade 
barriers protecting certain U. S. indus- 
tries from foreign competition and strive 
to open more world markets to U. S. 
products. 

America’s trade with other nations 
has long been a super-sensitive issue 
both at home and abroad. The reason 
can be found in the vast size of such 
trade: about $20,000,000,000 worth of 
goods will be exported from the U. S. 
this year, almost $15,000,000,000 worth 
will be imported from abroad. U. S. 
foreign trade thus affects directly the 
lives of thousands of American workers 
and businessmen and countless more 
of their counterparts overseas. 


It is estimated, for example, that one 
out of every four jobs in the nation’s 
largest city, New York, is dependent on 
foreign trade. The Brookings Institution, 
in a recent study, indicates that an in- 
crease of $1,000,000,000 worth of se- 
lected imports into the U. S, could put 
as many as 115,000 Americans out of 
work in various industries. 

A major shake-up in the present for- 
eign trade pattern on which these jobs 
depend could seriously affect the liveli- 
hood of literally thousands of people 
both in and out of the U. S. Yet such 
a shake-up is just what the Kennedy 
Administration is now planning to pro- 
pose when Congress meets again next 
January. 

Here’s why: 

Since the end of World War II, world 
trade relations have assumed revolu- 
tionary new patterns, Trade barriers 
which prevented free and competitive 
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selling across international boundaries 
before the war have come crashing 
down in numbers of countries. Rather 
than revert to pre-war trading patterns 
in which each nation strove to produce 
its own needs behind high tariff walls, 
nations of the postwar world have 
been joining together in trade blocs and 
combining their productive capacities. 

These blocs have been working to 
eliminate (within their own areas) such 
protective devices as tariffs (taxes on 
foreign goods coming into a country, 
designed to raise the price of imported 
goods so they do not sell for less than 
comparable domestic goods) and 
quotas (fixing a limit on the quantity 
of certain goods allowed into a country 
so as not to injure domestic industry). 

In fact, one of the most profound 
economic developments of modern 
times is this gradual but steady shift in 
world trade from a nation-by-nation to 
a bloc-by-bloc basis. Just as various 
political and military blocs of nations 
have taken shape in recent years, so 
trade blocs have been forming. Nations 
join with other nations in making them- 
selves into virtually one single eco- 
nomic unit, and by pooling resources 
and productive capacities find their col- 
lective economic strength greatly en- 
hanced. 

This new pattern of bloc trading is 
distinguished by mutual concessions 
and privileges granted among bloc 
members to each other, with a common 
tariff wall protecting all against outside 
competition, 

Here is a run-down of the key world 
trading blocs in existence today: 
> The British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Perhaps the oldest of modern 
trade blocs, the British Commonwealth 
includes the United Kingdom, India 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Cyprus, Ghana, Ni- 
geria, Sierra Leone, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and the British ‘West 
Indies. 
> The European Common Market. The 
most important and challenging of all 
the trade blocs, this six-nation group 
(also known as the “Inner Six”) has 
surged forward since its establishment 
in 1953. Its members are France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. 
> The European Free Trade Associa- 
tion. Sometimes called the “Outer 
Seven,” this group is composed of 
Britain, Portugal, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Austria. 
At least five are now seriously consid- 
ering a link with the Common Market, 
and Britain has already undertaken 
negotiations in that direction. 
> The Communist Bloc. Though the 
Soviet Union dictates trade policies for 
the members of this group, they are 
nevertheless drawing upon each other’s 
resources for their mutual benefit. This 
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bloc includes the U.S.S.R., Red China, 
and their satellites. 

> The Latin American Common Market. 
Formed last year, this group plans to 
eliminate 75 per cent of all trade re- 
strictions within its area over the next 
12 years. Members are Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay. 

In addition, the U. S., Canada, and 
Japan (perhaps later to be joined by 
Australia and Southeast Asia) are con- 
sidering the formation of a Pacific 
trade bloc with mutual curtailment of 
trade restrictions. 


Wire these revolutionary develop- 
ments acting as a backdrop, the Ken- 
nedy Administration is reportedly get- 
ting ready for a sweeping revision of 
U. S. trade policy—a revision which 
some observers predict may be the most 
important new government program of 
the present decade. 

There are two major reasons why the 
President and his advisors are choosing 
to act now on U, S. trade policy: 

First, the basic law governing U. S. 
foreign trade policy, the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, will 
expire next June 30. At present, this 
act gives the President the power to 
negotiate item-by-item tariff reductions 
with other nations on the basis of mu- 
tual advantage. For example, the VU, S. 
might agree to reduce its tariff on Brit- 
ish bicycles if the British agree to re- 
duce their tariff on American wool. In 
theory, the aim of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act is to expand markets overseas for 
American exports through reciprocal 
reductions of tariffs and other trade 
barriers. In fact, however, Congress has 
written numerous amendments into the 
act which greatly restrict the Presi- 
dent’s power to lower tariffs on many 
products. 

The Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress pointed out 
last year that “many believe . . . that 
the primary effect of the trade agree- 
ments program now is the protection 
of some domestic producers from for- 
eign competition. This change has been 
brought about by restrictions added to 
the authorizing legislation in recent 
years, and also because the President can 
agree to few additional tariff cuts with- 
out risking increased foreign competition 
for at least a few American producers.” 
The expiration of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act thus presents the Kennedy 
Administration with an opportunity to 
wage battle for a new U. S. trade 
policy, 

Second, the Administration believes 
that the time has come to.“nip in the 
bud” potentially dangerous trade rival- 
ries among blocs of nations in the free 
world. In the face of a mounting eco- 
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nomic offensive by the Russians (“We 
declare war on you . . . in the peaceful 
field of trade,” Khrushchev has said), 
the West cannot afford to be driven by 
economic rivalry in the form of trade 
blocs waging high tariff wars on each 
other, Already, for example, the Japa- 
nese are said to be suffering from high 
tariffs levied against their products by 
nations of the European Common Mar- 
ket. The U. S. is worried lest Japan, in 
desperation, turn to full-scale trade 
with Communist China as a means of 
disposing of her exports. 

U. S. officials are also concerned over 
the effect of bloc trading on U. S. ex- 
ports. One third of all U. S. exports go 
to Western Europe, but the growing 
productive strength of the Common 
Market may soon challenge this, The 
U. S. has long had a general policy of 
strengthening economic ties among na- 
tions of the free world and encouraged 
the development of the Common Mar- 
ket. But there is a fear that the West 
may dissipate its energies in growing 
internal trade wars designed to isolate 
competition. 


y vane President Kennedy has not 
made clear the details of the trade 
policy he will recommend, observers 
believe it will include some highly con- 
troversial provisions. 

Among other things, the President 
may move to link the U. S. to the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. Instead of 
item-by-item reductions in tariffs, the 
President would ask for the power to 
cut tariff rates drastically across the 
board with entire blocs of nations. Un- 
der such a policy, for example, the 
President could negotiate a broad 20 
per cent reduction on all tariffs with the 
Common Market bloc. And this might 
only be the beginning. After three yeays 
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there might be another 20 per cent 
reduction across the board, and so on 
—until no trade restrictions existed be- 
tween the Common Market and the 
U. S. at all. Such a policy would be 
designed to produce completely open, 
free, and competitive trading among 
nations of the free world. 

For almost two centuries many econ- 
omists have argued that a policy of free 
trade makes the most economic sense. 
They have based this judgment on an 
economic law known as the law of com- 
parative adwantage. It states that a na- 
tion should export those goods which 
it can produce cheaply and import 
those goods which it finds expensive to 
produce in comparison with other coun- 
tries. 

In other words, it is to the advantage 
of each country to sell to others the 
products it can produce at a low cost 
and to buy from others the products 
that are expensive for it to produce. In 
this way, theoretically, all products are 
produced at their lowest cost and every- 
body benefits from the resulting eco- 
nomic efficiency. But, in practice, the 
levying of tariffs on imports upsets this 
economic efficiency and the operation 
of the law. 

Many, in fact, believe that free trade 
in every commodity would be the best 
idea because of the law of compara- 
tive advantage. Freer trade among its 
members is what makes the Common 
Market boom, they say. Therefore free 
trade among all Western nations should 
make the entire Western economy 
boom, too. 


ty the problem were merely a theo- 
retical one, however, Congress would 
have adopted completely free trade 
policies long ago. Other problems affect 
the issue. 

One is national security. Should the 
U. S. lower or eliminate the tariff on 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Total U. S. exports and imports are pic- 
tured by the month in chart above. 
Chart, left, shows U. S. trade with Com- 
mon Market since its founding, 1953. 
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THE QUESTION AT ISSUE ~ 


laughing voices of teen-agers above the whir 
of passing traffic . . . 


gency blood transfusion!” 

One, two, five, perhaps even more pints of blood 
may be pumped into the veins of the victim—pack- 
and pinks of hemes eed ears 
death. 

Where did this bottled blood come from that hos- 
pitals keep on hand? The answer: from a blood bank. 
This, in the words of the American Association of 
Blood Banks (AABB) is “a medical facility designed, 
equipped, and staffed to procure, draw, process, 
store, i and distribute human whole blood or its deriva- 
tives.” 

While some hoSpitals maintain their own blood 
banks, they must often buy blood from outside sources 
to keep up their ready supply. Most hospitals, how- 
ever, find it more efficient and cheaper in the long run 
to get all of their blood from outside sources. These 
“outside sources” include non-profit hospital and com- 
munity blood banks represented by the AABB, inde- 
pendent community blood banks, and those of the 
American National Red Cross (ANRC). Such organi- 
zations collect blood from voluntary donors and 
process and “type” it (“typed” to fall under the cor- 
rect one of four blood groups, A, B, O, or AB, and 
under the correct Rh factor, positive or negative). It 
is then sold to hospitals on a non-profit basis, the 
charge (usually $5 per pint) designed to cover costs 
of administration, processing, and distribution, 

Other often-used “outside sources” for blood are 
the so-called commercial blood banks—blood banks 
that pay “professional donors” for their blood and 
then sell the blood to hospitals at a profit for 
themselves. These blood banks are broken down into 
two categories: type A, usually run by university 
medical centers or medical agencies, which channel 
their profits back into medical research, and thus are 
non-profit in one sense of the word; and type B, run 
strictly on a profit basis, much the same as any other 
business. These latter blood banks normally pay a 
professional donor about $5 per pint of blood, process 
and “type” it, and then sell it to hospitals for $12.50 
to $20 per pint. 

It is this latter type of commercial blood bank that 
recently hit the news spotlight and came under pub- 
lie fire when several located in the New York City 
area were charged with selling outdated, useless 
blood, and selling blood without the required license. 

Although commercial blood banks counter-charged 
that newspaper accounts of the charges were “some- 
what hysterical” and were making a mountain out of 
a molehill, many people have begun to question the 
reliability of today’s blood system. 

Here are arguments on various sides of the issue. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
New heart-lung machine permits delicate heart operations 
once impossible—but requires 10 pints of blood at start. 


A forum discussion: 
Are changes needed in the present 


system of “blood banking”? 


Should the federal government take over complete con- 
trol of blood banking to avoid all possibility of fraud and 
improper handling? 


Blood, the “world’s mightiest medicine,” can be a killer 
if not tested and handled properly. According to law, 
whole blood taken from donors must be used within 21 
days or be discarded. After this period so many red cells 
in the blood have died that the blood is considered use- 
less—and possibly even dangerous. 

Recent reports of blood “updating” by some commer- 
cial blood banks have led to a full scale investigation by 
the U. S. Justice Department. And a shipment of plasma 
derived from “updated, outdated” blood was recently 
shipped to Cuba and nabbed by U. S. authorities just in 
the nick of time. 
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If unscrupulous persons would be so 
bold as to “update” blood, might they 
not, with one eye cocked on their profit- 
and-loss chart, be tempted to white- 
wash a bill of health for someone—and 
thereby rocket the chances of passing 
along communicable diseases? Might 
they not even go so far as to falsify 
labels as to blood group or Rh factor to 
hold onto a sale and make a fast buck? 

For a successful, life-saving transfu- 
sion, blood must be of a certain blood 
group and Rh factor. Any improper 
mixture can cause serious leg and chest 
pains, chills, possible kidney damage— 
and even death. Thus careless or inten- 
tional mislabeling could have dire re- 
sults. 

The federal government, some people 
say, should step in and take complete 
charge of blood banks before blood is 
taking lives instead of saving lives. 

After all, the federal government took 
control of uranium when it was found 
that the life-saving element (used in 
producing radium as well as nuclear 
energy) could be dangerous in the hands 
of individuals or under private control. 
Similarly, the nation’s precious blood 
supply should be placed under direct 
federal control to prevent the abuses 
possible under private control. 


But doesn’t the government already 
have sufficient control without taking 
over complete charge? 


As it now stands, any blood bank that 
ships blood across state lines is required 
by federal law to be licensed by the 
National Institutes of Health (NIH) and 
to submit to unannounced inspections 
periodically. All blood banks are also 
licensed and inspected by local health 
departments, most of which have even 
more stringent regulations than those 
set by the NIH. 

These regulations cover every phase 
of blood banking, from administrative 
records to donor examinations, from 
needle sterilization to proper labeling— 
in short, from top to bottom, inside-out. 

The very fact that four commercial 
blood banks (out of hundreds) are now 
being prosecuted for unethical practices 
proves the success of the present sys- 
tem, not its weakness. 

As a spokesman for the American 
Medical Association (AMA), the na- 
tion’s largest association of doctors, re- 
cently told Senior Scholastic: “We feel 
that the role of government is minimal 
and should be confined to stockpiling 
reasonable federal stores of plasma and 
equipment for civilian defense and to 
the enforcement of minimum standards 
of the National Institutes of Health for 
the transportation of blood across state 
lines....The American Medical Asso- 
ciation has long advocated a national 
blood bank program and considers the 
eontributions of commercial blood banks 


to be a vital and necessary part of this 
program.” 


Yet wouldn’‘t the elimination of com- 
mercial blood banks lower the cost of 
blood for the patient? 


The person who once said that the 
whole human body is made up of only 
98 cents worth of saleable goods cer- 
tainly must have lived before the days 
of blood transfusions. Nowadays, the 
bill to an out-going patient for blood is 
often enough to land him back in a hos- 
pital bed in a case of shock. 

Some hospitals charge patients from 
$25 to $100 per pint. And if the patient 
doesn’t have “blood credits” from vol- 
untary donations in the past or through 
voluntary donations by relatives and 
friends (usually at a rate of two or three 
pints for every one used), the patient 
pays for his blood in cold cash. Imagine 
the cost in a case of heart surgery using 
new heart-lung equipment which starts 
off needing 10 pints! 

Hospitals say they must charge this 
staggering fee to cover the cost of the 
blood to them, storage costs, waste 
(tossed out after 21 days), technical 
costs for cross-matching blood with that 
of the patient, and free charity-case 
write-offs. 

One way to lower this charge, say 
some, would be to lower the initial blood 
cost to the hospital. In a city such as 
New York, which depends on commer- 
cial blood bauks for 42 per cent of its 
blood supply (according to a survey by 
the New York Academy of Medicine), 
the charge to the patient is bound to be 
high. 

Some metropolitan areas, such as Mil- 
waukee, Seattle, and San Francisco, 
have taken steps to lower blood costs 
through non-profit community blood 
centers. For example, the Milwaukee 
center in 1958 handled approximately 
42,000 pints of blood, most of it coming 
from voluntary donations. It charged 
users a flat $10 processing fee. Had pa- 
tients been charged a $25 hospital fee, 
the 42,000 units would have cost users 
$1,050,000. Thus Milwaukee citizens 
using blood can estimate they saved 
themselves collectively about $630,000 
in 1958. 
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Couldn't such a system be set up in 
every community throughout the coun- 
try? 

But wouldn‘t a valuable source of 


blood be lost to hospitals if commercial 
blood banks were eliminated? 


Even in outstanding community blood 
centers, paid donors are needed from 
time to time to keep up blood supplies. 
In fact, in 1958 six per cent of the blood 
used by the Milwaukee center came 
from paid professional donors. Where, 
ask some, would this crucial “six per 
cent” come from without the commer- 
cial blood banks? Authorities argue that 
some people simply are not going to 
give their blood away—but they might 
sell it. 

The director of one of New York's 
largest commercial blood banks told 
Senior Scholastic: “We're in existence 
only because we fill a need. When a 
person comes from a smal] family, has 
few associates, has never given blood 
himself, or for other reasons cannot pro- 
vide for his own blood needs, hospitals 
buy the blood from the commercial 
blood banks. New York, being such a 
large surgical center, with so many out- 
of-towners and foreign visitors, needs 
commercial blood banks to supplement 
community supplies. And if a person 
can’t replace or pay for the blood, we, 
like any other source, will write off the 
loss. Besides, it’s inconceivable that big 
medical centers would deal with us if 
we weren't reputable and if we didn’t 
live up to the set standards.” 

A physician active in the establish- 
ment of a New York community blood 
bank which would diminish the role 
played by commercial blood banks told 
Senior Scholastic: “The word ‘commer- 
cial’ has a bad connotation to many peo- 
ple—the idea of ‘selling’ blood doesn’t 
set right with them. But, actually, com- 
mercial blood banks have been providing 
an essential need—providing a service 
the community has a duty to provide on 
its own, but hasn’t in all cases. In the 
long run, blood by donation is cheaper, 
and that’s why community blood banks 
are on the rise. But for the present 
many communities must depend on 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Climax To A Caribbean Crisis 


Thousands of citizens of the Domini- 
can Republic, located on a Caribbean 
Sea island, celebrated the end of 31 
years of rule under the dictatorship of 
the Trujillo family. 


The Trujillos had scattered by yacht 
and plane for safer climates as the 
power they had built in 31 years came 
tumbling down in assassination and 
political upheaval. 

A confetti-throwing throng of more 
than 100,000 people cheered “Liberty!” 
“Liberty!” as it swarmed through the 
streets of Ciudad Trujillo, the capital. 
In a symbolic move, the Dominican 
Congress unanimously agreed to change 
the name of the capital back to its old 
name of Santa Domingo, as it was 
known until 1936. 

Mobs sacked and looted stores and 
homes owned by members of the once 
all-powerful Trujillos. “They robbed 
millions—now it is our turn!” screamed 
the people. Police, who only a few 
months ago would have trained their 
rifles on anyone daring to criticize the 
Trujillos, watched impassively. The 
police only moved into action when the 
mobs threatened to get out of control. 


U.S. Task Force On Hand 


Meanwhile, a U.S. Navy task force, 
with the full knowledge of the Domini- 
can government, stood by in inter- 
national waters off the Dominican coast. 
The task force was meant, presumably, 
to thwart a suspected attempt by mem- 
bers of the Trujillo family to return to 
power by force. 

Cuba—a Caribbean neighbor of the 
Dominican Republic and ruled for the 
past three years by a pro-Communist 
regime headed by Premier Fidel Castro 


—promptly asked the United Nations 
Security Council to condemn the U.S. 
naval action as aggression. But the 
Dominican U.N. representative an- 
swered that his country “does not feel 
menaced.” Dominican President Joa- 
quin Balaguer called the U.S. ships a 
“salutary force” to preserve order. 

Even as President Balaguer pleaded 
for order, there were minor street dem- 
onstrations demanding his resignation. 
Since he had been appointed president 
by the late dictator Rafael Trujillo, 
some Dominicans regard him as part 
and parcel of the Trujillo era. 

»WHAT’S BEHIND IT: For 31 years 
prior to last May, Generalissimo Rafael 
Trujillo ruled the Dominican Republic 
with an iron fist. He amassed millions 
of dollars for himself and members of 
his family. Political and personal foes 
had mysterious “accidents” or simply 
dropped out of sight—never to be seen 
again. 

At the same time, Trujillo was known 
as “E] Benefactor” to many Dominicans. 
He built hospitals, factories, roads, and 
housing projects. He also established a 
minimum wage law, a social security 
system, and a far-ranging health pro- 
gram for his 3,134,000 impoverished 
people. 

In 1960, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS), composed of the 20 
Latin American republics and the U.S., 
charged Trujillo with “flagrant viola- 
tions of human rights.” For this and 
alleged involvement in an assassination 
plot aimed at President Betancourt of 
Venezuela, the OAS voted economic 
sanctions against the Dominican Re- 
public. Many observers believed the 
resulting economic pressures could bring 


Wide World Photos 


Major participants in Dominican turmoil were President Balaguer (left) and members 
of the Trujillo family. Three Trujillo family generals, Jose (second left), Hector 
(second right), and Rafael Jr. (right) all left country as family power crumbled. 
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OF EVENTS... 


about the eventual downfall of Trujillo. 

But the end came in a more blazing 
fashion last May, when Trujillo was 
cut down in a hail of bullets fired by 
enemies who had ambushed his car on 
a lonely road. The dead dictator’s 32- 
year-old son, Rafael Jr., then took con- 
trol of the nation. However, he was 
unable to still or snuff out the mounting 
unrest that continued to sweep through 
the Dominican Republic. 

.President Balaguer struggled to quiet 
mass political unrest against the con- 
tinued control of the Trujillo clan, De- 
spite his efforts, riots erupted in the 
island nation. The Trujillo grip began 
to fall apart. 

Last month the crisis came to a head. 
With popular discontent spreading, 
Rafael Trujillo, Jr., resigned as head 
of the armed forces and prepared to 
leave the country. Meanwhile, two of 
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Dominican Republic (shaded) is latest 
Latin American land to undergo upheaval. 


his uncles returned to the island. Ru- 
mors spread that the two were plotting 
to seize power for themselves and re- 
impose the Trujillo dictatorship on the 
island. 

At this point the U.S. sent warships 
into the area as a warning against the 
renewal of dictatorial rule. The uncles 
then packed up and fled to luxury 
hotels in Miami, Florida. Rafael, Jr., 
left for Europe by yacht. 

President Balaguer now faces the 
task of shaping a representative gov- 
ernment and preparing the nation for 
free elections, possibly next spring. In 
the uncertainty of the Dominican 
drama, one thing seemed certain: an- 
other Latin American dictatorship had 
bitten the dust. 
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Behrendt in Algemeen Handelsblad. Amsterdarm 


“Please keep heads cool!”’ 


Test Ban Talks On 


The Big Three atomic powers (the 
U.S., Britain, and the Soviet Union) 
prepared to meet once more around 
the conference table to discuss a treaty 
banning nuclear tests. 


The talks were scheduled to begin 
late last month in Geneva, Switzerland, 
after the Soviets had accepted a bid 
by the U.S. and Britain to resume a 
test-ban conference. Negotiations had 
broken off last September when the 
Soviets set off a series of nuclear blasts. 

In coming to the conference table, 
the U.S. made it clear that it put prior- 
ity on agreement on a foolproof inspec- 
tion system to make sure no side could 
cheat and get away with it. Until such 
an inspection system was worked out, 
said U.S. spokesmen, this country would 
reserve the right to conduct tests during 
test-ban negotiations. 

The U.S. pointed out that during a 
previous self-imposed and uninspected 
ban on nuclear tests among the three 
countries, the Soviets had been secretly 
preparing for its September tests. Thus, 
the U.S. refused to abandon the right 
to test unless it-could be sure that the 
Soviets were not testing or preparing 
for tests secretly. 

The Soviets, im turn, repeated their 
long-held refusal to accept inspection 
systems before a test-ban agreement. 
They said if any power tested weapons 
during the talks, they would feel free 
to resume testing themselves. 

>WHAT'S BEHIND IT: For nearly 
three years the U.S., Britain, and the 
Soviet Union voluntarily refrained from 
testing atomic weapons while diplomats 
tried to hammer out a test-ban treaty at 
Geneva. 

Their efforts ended September 9, 
after the Soviets had broken the mora- 


torium. By November 4 the Soviets 
exploded at least 31 atomic weapons in 
the atmosphere, including a giant 50- 
megaton bomb. Many scientists fear 
that radioactive fallout from these tests 
is poisoning the atmosphere. 

The U.S. has so far refrained from 
conducting atomic tests in the atmos- 
phere, but has reserved the right to do 
so if it is found that the Soviet tests 
have given them a military advantage. 
The U.S. did begin underground test- 
ing—which produces no fallout—soon 
after the Soviets broke the three-year 
test ban. 

Early in November the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, by a 
71-11 vote, called on the atomic Big 
Three to resume immediately test-ban 
negotiations. A few days later the West- 
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em powers made their bid to the 
Soviet Union. 

Hopes for an early treaty, however, 
remain dim. The Soviets insist they 
will agree to a test-ban only within the 
framework of a treaty for general and 
complete disarmament, and reject any 
provisions for effective, mutual inspec- 
tion. The Western powers favor an 
immediate test-ban treaty, based upon 
foolproof inspection of suspected vio- 
lations, in advance of any sweeping 
disarmament plan. 


Allies Plan Ahead 


Top leaders in the Western world 
are planning to get together next 
week to hammer out common policies 
in the continuing Cold War battle 
against the Communists. 


Heading the agenda for the meeting 
of representatives from the U.S., Brit- 
ain, France, and West Germany will be 
the touchy and perennial problems of 
divided Berlin and Germany [see major 
articles on Berlin and Germany, Sept. 
13 issue]. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: For weeks 
Allied leaders have been meeting to 
work out joint policies on Berlin (under 
control of the U.S., Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union) and Germany 
(divided into Communist East Germany 
and free West Germany). The most re- 
cent of these talks has been between 
French President De Gaulle and British 
Prime Minister Macmillan. President 
Kennedy and West German Chancellor 
Adenauer have also met recently. 

Diplomatic observers believe the 
round of discussions has shaken off a 
“crisis of confidence” that had hit the 


Wide World 


President Kennedy and West German Chancellor Adenauer met recently in Washington 
for a crucial series of discussions on future Western policy on Berlin and Germany. 





Parke-Bernet Galleries 


The $2,300,000 paid by New York's Metropolitan Museum of Art for 
this Rembrandt painting makes work the costliest picture in history. 


Western alliance. This “crisis” stemmed 
partially from Allied inaction after 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev ordered 
Communist East Berlin walled off 
from Western-controlled West Berlin to 
stop the flood of refugees fleeing 
communism. 

In addition, De Gaulle and Adenauer 
opposed negotiation of the Berlin and 
German problems with the .Soviets. 
They claimed that for the West to ini- 
tiate negotiations at this time would 
only weaken Allied bargaining power 
President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Macmillan held that talks with the So- 
viets at this time might be useful. 

The Kennedy-Adenauer talks swung 
the West German leader around to ac- 
cepting the value of negotiations soon. 
Adenauer also reportedly agreed to try 
to persuade De Gaulle to change his 
stand. 


Record Rembrandt 


Rembrandt van Rijn, the immortal 
17th century Dutch painter, broke 20th 
century price records last month. 


In an auction of art treasures, the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art 
paid a record-breaking $2,300,000 for 
one Rembrandt painting. The painting 
is called Aristotle Contemplating a Bust 
of Homer. 

Bidding for the Rembrandt began at 
$1,000,000—and went up by $100,000 
leaps. Four tense minutes later the 
Metropolitan’s representative made a 
discreet hand signal (fingers displayed 
against a coat lapel) and nailed down 


the picture with the $2,300,000 bid. It 
was the highest price ever paid for a 
single painting. 

The sale price brought gasps of 
amazement from spectators at the auc- 
tion. But the Museum’s officials and art 
critics said it was “worth” it. Record- 
breaking crowds later thronged the 
Metropolitan to glimpse the picture. 

Just under five feet square, the paint- 
ing shows the Greek philosopher Aris- 
totle, wearing a broad-brimmed hat and 


Wide World 
Russian language instructor Joseph Turk 
is back in class at Columbus (Indiana) 
H.S. Recalled for active Army duty, he 
was released when students protested 
that he was more valuable in classroom. 
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a golden mantle draped over his dark 
robes, gazing down at a sculptured 
marble bust of the blind poet Homer. 

Rembrandt painted the picture in 
1653—a time when he was nearly penni- 
less. He received 500 florins, the equiva- 
lent of about $7,800 today. But the 
money didn’t last and several years 
later Rembrandt was again on the brink 
of bankruptcy. He remained there until 
his death in 1669. 


War on Hunger 


The United States is playing a lead- 
ing role in a newly-declared war on 
hunger throughout the world. 


The all-out attack is to be spear- 
headed by a new Freedom from Hunger 
Foundation, 

President Kennedy announced forma- 
tion of the Foundation on Thanksgiving 
Day. It will direct U.S. efforts in a 
world-wide program to end the hunger 
that is the daily lot of nearly half the 
people on our globe. 

The U.S. program will strive to at- 
tract public support and private contri- 
butions for projects of the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation, which aims to lift nutritional 
standards in all nations. Special stress 
will be placed on the needs of Latin 
America, Africa and Southeast Aisa. 

President Kennedy called on all 
Americans to support the Foundation’s 
work, Instead of regarding American 
food supplies as agricultural surpluses, 
he said they should be viewed as a 
great reservoir for hungry people. 

The Foundation will work closely 
with the U.S. government’s Food-for- 
Peace program. Under this prograrh 
surplus food is sent to needy nations. 
Most of this food is paid for by the 
recipient countries. The money they 
pay the U.S., however, is returned to 
them as grants and loans. 


in Brief 


SIX MONTHS SERVICE. The U.S. 
Army plans to reinstate its six-month 
active duty reserve program next month. 
The program allows a draft-eligible man 
to volunteer for six months of active 
duty. He also must serve five and: one- 
half years of reserve duty. This includes 
weekly training meetings and two 
weeks of summer training at an Army 
base annually. 

The program, begun in 1955, was 
called off last September when a mili- 
tary build-up brought on by the crisis 
in Berlin cramped Army housing (see 
our news review, Sept. 20 issue). Now 
the Army plans to call up fewer 
draftees. Thus, housing and _ training 
facilities will be freed for six-month 
volunteers 
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POTATOES 
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EGGS 
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CIGARETTES 
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Living Conditions 


mm Soviet Union 


New York Times correspondent in Moscow has coined a 

word—Sputnikitis. He defines Sputnikitis as an inferi- 
ority complex—common among Americans—which comes 
from the notion that since Soviet space vehicles are more 
powerful than ours, the Russians must be outdistancing us 
all the way down the line. 

A sure cure for this illusion, the correspondent suggests, 
is a trip to Soviet Russia. There the visitor notices that 
many articles and services that we take for granted are 
simply not available or are reserved for a favored few. 

Before the Soviets sent their first Sputnik into space, 
many Americans tended to downgrade everything about 
Soviet technglogy and production, Now the pendulum has 
swung in the other direction. To understand communism 
both its strengths and its weaknesses must be considered. 

The Soviets’ achievements in space exploration and 
rockets have been made by ignoring the needs of the 
Soviet people. Many observers maintain that if the Soviet 
people were given the choice, they would gladly exchange 
rocket leadership for a better standard of living. 


What YOU Should 
Know about 
Communism—and Why.” 


No. in the series 


This sentiment has been voiced in letters sent to Soviet 
publications. One letter, written by a Moscow factory 
worker, to the newspaper Sovietskaya Rossia, states: 

“It is time we stopped fooling ourselves about Sputniks 
and jet airplanes. Let’s come down to earth—to ordinary 
shoes. I have one pair which I’ve worn for four years. And 
why did they last that long? Because they were made 
abroad. I do not want or need a TU-114 [a turbo-prop 
airplane]. I manage to do quite well with a trolley car, but 
I do want to live better and to have properly made 
clothes . . .” 

In many respects, living conditions in the Soviet Union 
have improved in recent years. But the quality of most 
products is still inferior to the quality of western European 
products. Nor is low quality the chief complaint. The chief 
complaint is the scarcity of many items of everyday use, 

Occasionally, the Soviet shopper sees something he needs 
in a store window, only to discover that it is just for dis- 
play and not for sale. Soviet publications have criticized 
the clothing industry for not producing sufficient quantities 
and varieties of cotton dresses to meet the needs of Soviet 
women. Many Soviet women make their own dresses, but 
they are likely to have difficulty finding the material in 
the desired colors and fabrics. 

Shortages are even more acute in rural areas than in the 
cities. Such essential items as mittens, overcoats, and 
valenki (thick, felt boots) are in short supply in various 
rural districts during winter months. People often find it 
impossible to buy such things as buttons. needles, nails, 
pens and pencils, writing paper, and other everyday essen- 





tials easily found in most countries. On the other hand, 
there is seldom a shortage of vodka (an alcoholic beverage 
made from potatoes), 

The craving for consumer goods was demonstrated by 
thousands of Soviet citizens during the few weeks of the 
United States exhibition in Moscow in 1959. One of our 
Russian-speaking guides at the exhibition reported: 

“It was just almost impossible for them [the Soviet 
people] to conceive of an American worker with enough 
money to buy some of the ordinary things we had on 
display.” 

There is no starvation in the Soviet Union. People now 
have enough to eat, with plenty of bread, potatoes, cabbage, 
cereals, and a fairly steady, though expensive, supply of 
meat and fish. Vegetables, fruit, butter, and eggs are in 
good supply only at certain times of the year. The problem 
frequently is one of distribution. Some “luxury items,” such 
as butter, sweet cream, meat, and canned goods, will either 
be in short supply or too high in price for the average 
family. The party leaders do not suffer from shortages, as 
they have special stores for their exclusive use—stores well 
supplied with luxury and imported items, such as Czecho- 
slovakian shoes and Chinese silk. 


GUNS VS. BUTTER 


Although production of consumer goods is gradually in- 
creasing, the concentration has been for years and still is 
on heavy industry, mostly making machinery of all kinds, 
including armaments. But there are also other factors to be 
taken into account if one wishes to understand why there 
are still acute shortages, 

First, in Russia before the revolution there was a good 
deal of peasant and artisan hand production of clothes, 
shoes, and household utensils, which is not the case today. 

Second, there has been a big movement of population 
from the country districts into the towns and cities. Out of a 
population of 218,000,000 in the Soviet Union today, over 
50 per cent are town dwellers as compared with about 20 
per cent in pre-revolutionary Russia. City people are more 
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dependent on factory production than the old-fashioned 
peasants, who often lived on a fairly self-sufficient basis, 
making what they needed at home. 

Third, quality of Soviet production in consumer goods 
is so poor that frequent replacement of worn-out and broken 
goods is necessary. 

One of the inconveniences endured by Soviet housewives 
is that they so often have to stand in line to make their 
purchases, sometimes waiting their turn three or four times 
in one day. The Soviet newspaper Pravda reported that in 
some areas “it has reached the point where there are even 
queues for one’s daily bread.” 

People in Soviet Russia usually have money to buy things, 
though prices are deliberately kept high by the government. 
Nearly every city has a “free market,” at which second-hand 
clothes, household utensils, nylon stockings, and so forth 
can be bought without waiting in line, at prices higher than 
in the government stores. In addition, there are black 
markets, operated furtively from suitcases, in which re- 
ligious articles, recordings of American jazz, and even 
foreign currency change hands, despite the vigilance of 
the police. 

In the Soviet Union, the vast majority of families do not 
own their homes. They pay rent -to the state, and the rents 
are low. The average Soviet citizen spends three per cent 
to five per cent of his wages or salary for rent. High rents 
are not the problem. Poor quality is, and so is the scarcity 
of adequate housing. 

The housing shortage is considered the Number One 
problem by Soviet citizens responding to a questionnaire 
distributed by the youth newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda 
and published in its October 7, 1960, issue. The shortage 
has plagued most Soviet citizens for many years. Official 
estimates show that since 1955 buildings have been going 
up at a fast rate in the larger cities. The Soviets are now 
turning out around 2,000,000 new dwelling units per year, 
but even at this rate it will be many years before there will 
be enough housing for the people in the cities. 

The aim of Soviet planning is eventually to have an 
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REDS AT THE HELM: Following overthrow of democratic 


“PEACE, LAND”: First proclamation 


government Nov. 7, 1917, Lenin (left) proclaims him- 12 by the Bolshevik regime pledges ; police, 
self head of new regime, names Trotsky foreign minister. prompt peace and land to peasants. called the “Cheka.” 
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apartment for each family. Today many families are doubled 
up in the same apartment. An average new apartment con- 
sists of two rooms with its own kitchen and bathroom. The 
older housing typically consists of one room to a family of 
five, with 20 or 30 people sharing a single toilet and kitchen. 


APARTMENT “FALLOUT” 


New apartment buildings are being put up fast and the 
quality often suffers. Doors and windows are warped, and 
fixtures are of poor quality. There has been so much flaking 
of mortar from the sides of new buildings that the officials 
have ordered a wire net spread around many of the build- 
ings to protect passers-by from falling mortar. 

The law allows a Soviet citizen to build and own his 
house, if it has no more than five rooms, but it is very 
difficult to get the materials, as these can only be obtained 
through government channels and the red tape there is 
considerable. Nevertheless, an individual who has the 
money may own a house, and may sell it if he pleases. 

In practice, only a small number of privileged people, 
such as top party leaders, editors, writers, and outstanding 
performers and artists whose earnings from royalties are 
high, can afford the luxury of a private house in a city. 
But a substantial number of well paid people have small 
country cottages, called dachas, where they live in the 
summer or on weekends. Here is evidence of the develop- 
ment of classes in the “classless society” that communism 
claims to be. 

For most Soviet families the biggest single desire is for 
an apartment—in many cases, just one room—that they can 
have for themselves. They seek family privacy. The new 
party program, adopted in October, 1961, promised that 
every family would be “adequately housed” in a two-room 
separate apartment by 1970. To do so would require a 
very large transfer of materials and manpower from build- 
ing factories and armaments to building new houses at a 
rate far greater than the present one. 

Another inexpensive facility for the Soviet citizen is city 
transport. He rides the buses and trolleys—and in Moscow 
the subway—for a few kopecks (pennies) a ride. The 
people of Moscow are proud of their attractively decorated 
subway with its mural paintings and mosaics. 


Brown Brothers 


SUPPRESSION: Reds disband 
free Constituent Assembly. Its 1 
leader Chernov (above) jailed. 


Save this picture series for a record of historic highlights of communism . 
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Automobile production is not high enough to supply cars 
for more than a few highly paid individuals—about 200,000 
cars in a country of 218,000,000. Individual ownership of 
cars is like private houses. Most of the cars are delivered 
to government offices and factories which have large fleets 
‘of cars for the use of officials, 

Since 1953 there has been a fairly steady and noticeable 
increase in clothing, shoes, utensils, radios, television sets, 
refrigerators, and housing, but this has only whetted the 
appetite of a long-deprived people for more comforts and 
a few luxuries. The Soviet government now finds itself 
assailed by a new problem: the larger the supply of goods, 
the greater is the pressure for more. 

Addressing a group in Siberia about a year ago, Khru- 
shchev himself indicated an awareness of this when he said: 

“A man has one overcoat. Then when he begins to live 
better, he wants to have one overcoat for everyday wear 
and one for Sunday best. That is only natural, comrades. 
But where are we going to get it from?” 


UTOPIA POSTPONED 


Since thé policy of the Soviet government is to give 
priority to the production of machines and guns rather 
than butter and good clothing, the leaders resort to promises 
of a brighter future. The most recent in a long series of 
promises was the one made by Khrushchev in October when 
he announced the party program for the next 20 years. 
This was a promise to catch up with and surpass the U. S. 
in some consumer goods, such as food and clothing, but not 
cars and housing, As was the case with previous promises, 
this was a deliberate tactic to conceal the weakness of the 
Soviet productive system. Relying on arms to keep the 
Soviet people in line and on the threat of war to intimidate 
satellite and neutral nations, Soviet leaders are putting so 
much manpower and material into heavy industry and 
armaments that they are unable to meet the needs of the 
consumer. They have yet to demonstrate that they have 
the ability to make a consumer-oriented economy work. 

So, something better is promised for 1981. But nowhere 
in this promise of a utopian future is there any mention of 
granting basic freedoms to the individual. 


NEXT ISSUE: Control of Education and Cultural Life. 


Monkmeyer Press Photo Service 
HUMILIATING PEACE: Soviet delegates (in civilian clothes) shown arriving at Brest- 


Litovsk for peace talks with Germans. After weeks of negotiations a treaty is signed on 
March 3, 1918. Bolsheviks forced to cede Baltic and other Russian territories to Germany. 
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National Parks 
By Judy Randolph, Mars Hill H. S., Mars Hill, N. C. 


*Starred words refer to National Parks in the "U.S.A. 
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2. Colorado cliff dwellings. 
. Permit, allow. 
. _.__.__._ National Park, Montana. 
. Fabulous bird 
. —__._._— bomb testing causes fallout. 
. Earth circles sun in a (abbr. ). 
. Football teams try for (abbr.). 
. Sound made by pleased cat. 
. Submarine- finding device. 
.—__._.. Rica, Latin American re- 
public. 
3. Bite off sharply. 
. Greek goddesses of art and science. 
26. Tiny child. 
8. Share (abbr.). 
. Theodore Roosevelt National Park is 
in this state (abbr.). 
. Cumberland - 
Park now. 
. —_.__.____. Springs National Park, Ark. 
. Mister (abbr.). 
5 National Park, Wyoming. 
. Route e (abbr. ). 
. Plaything. 
. Seaport (abbr.). 
. Raleigh is capital of ______ ( abbr. ). 
3. What's left po burning. 
}. Sweet potato. 
. Kings Mountain National Park is in 
this state (abbr.). 
. Used to chop down trees 
; National Park, Utah. 
2. All by yourself, 
54. Resembling tin. 
5. Crater ___. National Park, Oregon. 
. Wind Cave Park is in (abbr.). 
__. Jolson, star of The Jazz 


. is National 


Singer. 
. Mexican money. 
60. Noun suffix meaning art or trade 
. Mount National Park, 
Washington. 
. Member of Senate (abbr. ). 
Time off for fun and rest. 


. Grand __._. National Park, 


Wyoming. 


3. Means for example (abbr.). 

. Crafty and cunning 

. Seaport city, Tutland, Denmark. 
. Victoria Cross (abbr. ). 

. One or the other. 

. Color of blood. 

. Medical ot tg (abbr.). 


Panama on ge 
Voleanic National Park is 
in California. 


2. Pertaining to tone. 

. Covered with rust. 

. Part of 55 Across. 

. Chart of earth’s surface. 

. River in Italy. 

. Worn around the shoulders. 

. Sharp claw. 

. Circles of metal. 

. Secure or acquire. 

. To work at or make use of. 

. Heights (abbr.). 

. Powerful explosive (abbr.). 
7. Isle _.__. National Park is in 


Lake Superior. 


. Bryce ________ National Park, Utah. 
 Geeete 


Mountains National 
Park. 


National Park, Maine. 
_ National Park, Hawaii. 


. Where miners work. 
. Clamorous sound warning of danger. 
. Move with energy. 
. Beginning. 
53. Northeast (abbr. ). 
. Sacklike container. 
. Constellation named for a lion. 
. Radium (chemical abbr.). 
. Niton (chemical abbr.). 
. Registered nurse (abbr.). 
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U.S. Trade Policies 
(Continued from page 11) 


Swiss watches, thus driving higher- 
paid U. S. watchmakers out of business? 
If so, what happens when the U. S. 
needs a timing device for, say, a 
guided missile? Must it go to the Swiss 
for such a top-secret device? Or should 
we protect U, S. watchmakers? 

Another problem arises from differ- 
ing wage scales in different countries. 
Should the U. S. textile worker be 
forced to compete against his lower- 
paid Japanese counterparts in -U. S. 
markets? Because of lower labor costs 
the Japanese can produce textiles, the 
Germans can produce automobiles, and 
the British electric turbines more 
cheaply than these items can be pro- 
duced in the U. S 

Last spring two U. S. labor unions, 
the textile workers and the electrical 
workers, discussed a possible boycott 
against any business using Japanese 
textiles or electrical parts in the U. S. 
The textile workers argued that imports 
of shirts from Japan and Hong Kong 
had risen from 200,000 dozen in 1953 
to 2,200,000 dozen in 1960. Japanese 
shirt makers get 14 cents an hour while 
those in the U. S. get $2. They blamed 
this kind of competition for the loss of 
25,000 jobs in the U. S. clothing indus- 


try in recent years. 


fy is expected, however, that the 
President will offer proposals to ease 
the impact of his freer trade policy 
when he presents his program to Con- 
gress early next year. 

Among other things, import barriers 
could be reduced gradually and over a 
long period. Meanwhile those who are 
affected by the reduction could be as- 
sisted by the government in making 
their operations more efficient. Dis- 
placed workers could be retrained for 
new jobs. Affected factories could be 
retooled for new products. Government 
loans and tax concessions might also 
be granted. 

This week President Kennedy will 
address two groups who have a vital 
interest in U. S. foreign trade. On De- 
cember 6, he will address the National 
Association of Manufacturers (NAM) 
in New York. On the following day he 
will speak before the American Federa- 
tion of Labor-Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (AFL-CIO) in Miami. He 
is expected to deal in more detail with 
his trade proposals. 

Washington reporters say his battle 
for a new and freer trade policy for the 
U. S. is just beginning, and in both 
of his audiences he will see grim- 
faced men who are dead set against 
many of the trade policies he has in 
mind. 





The 


pictures you take for FUN 


can be Ansco Award Winners! 


You can be a winner in the 1962 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards Contest. Top prizes in each 
category are $100, $50, and $25—plus five Honor- 
able Mention Merchandise Awards. Cash prizes 
are doubled for pictures taken on Ansco film! 
Enter as many black-and-white pictures or 
color transparencies as you like. There are classi- 
fications for most every kind of subject, all levels 
of skill. Whether you’re an expert, or an occa- 
sional picture-taker, you can be a prize winner. 
Contest is open to anyone in grades 7 through 


12. So grab your camera, load it with All-Weather 
black-and-white, or Anscochrome® color film, 
and start taking pictures now! Get rules booklet 
at your camera dealer, or write: Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


Ansco 
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HON 


1. U. S. TRADE POLICY 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 

_a. A tax on foreign goods coming 
into a country, designed to keep 
it from hurting the sale of com- 
parable domestic goods, is 
called a 
1. revenue tariff 
2. protective tariff 
3. quota 
4. restriction 
5. none of the above 

. Acomparison of the dollar value 
of goods exported from the 
U. S. and imported from abroad 
in 1961 shows that 
. imports exceed exports 
2. there is a perfect balance 
. exports-are double imports 
. exports exceed imports by 
about one third 
5. none of the above 
. During which of the following 
periods was the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act first 
passed by Congress? 
1. 1933-37 3. 1943-47 
2. 1938-42 4. 1948-52 
5. none of the above 
. The greatest market for U. S. 
exports, accounting for about 
one third of our exports, is 
1. the Southwest Pacific 
2. Latin America 
3. Britain 
4. Western Europe 
5. none of the above 
. In which of the following groups 
is there a country not now a 
member of Europe’s Common 
Market? 
1. France, West Germany, Italy 
2. Belgium, the Netherlands, 
West Germany 
3. Luxemburg, Italy, France 
4. Italy, France, Netherlands 
5. none of the above 
In which of the following trad- 
ing blocs is the U. S. a member? 
1. European Common Market 
2. European Free Trade Associ- 
ation 
3. Pacific Trade 
4. Latin American 
Market 
5. none of the above 
. In which of the following groups 
is there a country that is not 


Association 
Common 


now a member of the British 

Commonwealth of Nations? 

1. United Kingdom, India, 
Pakistan 

2. Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada 

3. Union of South Africa, Brit- 
ish West Indies, Pakistan 

4. Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Cyprus 

5. none of the above 


. Labor unions and businessmen 


in the U.S. clothing industry 
have blamed the loss of 25,000 
jobs in recent years on 

1. competition from lower-cost 

foreign producers 

. loss of markets in Europe 

. unexpected style changes 

. automation 

. none of the above 


il. VIET NAM 


A. 


Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 


each of the following in the order in 
which it occurred. 


—maflle 
a * 
a 
ae | 

B. 
—fMe 


Division of Viet Nam at the 
17th parallel 

Conquest of Viet Nam by Chi- 
nese Imperial troops 

Japan’s conquest of Indochina 
Establishment of Cochin China 
by the French 

Multiple Choice 

Which of the following leaders 
is matched incorrectly with his 
country? 

1. Mao Tse-tung—China 

2. Ngo Dinh Diem—S. Viet Nam 
8. Ho Chi Minh—N. Viet Nam 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


4. Nehru—India 

5. none of the above 

~~ Viet Cong 
are Communist guerrillas in 
Viet Nam 

. is the dominant political par- 

ty in South Viet Nam 

8. is a major river in Viet Nam 

4. is the name given to peasants 
in South Viet Nam 


__c. Which of the following state- 


ments is incorrect? 

1. General Taylor reported to 
President Kennedy on con- 
ditions in South Viet Nam 

. Saigon is the capital of South 
Viet Nam 

3. Rice, rubber, and copra are 
major crops in South Viet 
Nam 

4. Cambodia and Laos are con- 
tiguous to South Viet Nam 

5. none of the above 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 


“NS” 


if there is not sufficient informa- 


tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 


a * 


a 


Increased industrial production 
in Western Europe accounts in 
part for the rise of steel exports 
shown in the graph. 

Exports of steel in December 
1959 were more than 100,000 
net tons. 


. Exports of steel were greater 


than imports in the period May 
through August 1960. 


. The record high of steel imports 


for the period covered was made 
in December 1959. 


. Steel exports and imports were 


\ both somewhat less than 300,000 


net tons in April 1960. 





Slt of thousands: of net 





U. S. FOREIGN TRADE IN STEEL PRODUCTS 








Source: New York Times 





A piece of cloth, a 
SINGER machine 


W ' Wt 
(Q a 


Dashing dog blankets —make them 
for Christmas gifts. They're so 
easy you could turn out a batch 


of them in a day. 

There's only one seam. And 
; you can add the binding in 
a jiffy with a SINGER* 
machine. Then make the 
%.tab, button it together, 

~*~ and your four-footed 
friend has another coat. 
Vij). We made Simplicity 

: Pattern 4219 in felt and 
. ) ~ added funny bones for 
“back interest.” Or you 
could do some monogram- 

ming with a zigzag attachment. 
They're the brightest make-it- 
yourself Christmas gifts this year. 
Snag the idea for your own list. 
It's ever so easy to make yourself 
{and your pet) look good with a 
SINGER machine. Why don't 
you? And have a Merry Christmas 
while you're at it. 


SINGER “Young Budget”... a sleek 
teen favorite, because it's so simple to 
run. $79.50 as illustrated. 


New low prices start at $49.50 for the 
SPARTAN* Model (not illustrated} at your... 


SINGER S 


SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in your phone book under 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MFG. CO. 





fabulous soph twosome, 


Cincinnati‘s : 
6-8 George Wilson and 6-5 Ron Bonham. 


Rookie 
Rockets 


HE scientists at Cape Canaveral will 

turn green with envy this winter. 
College basketball will blast off at least 
17 new high-flying “rockets”—sopho- 
more wonders who can leap and shoot 
for the stars. 

The 17 hot-shots are listed in the 
table at right. No fewer than 13 of them 
are former Scholastic Magazines’ High 
School All-Americans! Three others 
(Chmielewski, Somerset, and Corace) 
made our sectional all-star teams. 

High men on the totem pole, at 6-11 
each, are Mel Counts of Oregon State 


and John Thompson of Providence. Mel 
rang up 28.4 points a game in high 
school and 26.7 points per game as a 
Beaver pup. Everyone agrees that he 
can’t miss becoming the greatest big 
man in Northwest history. 

“Long John” Thompson paced his 
high school to 55 straight victories, in- 
cluding three straight Eastern States 
Catholic tourney crowns. As a Friar 
freshman, he made more records than 
the Kingston Trio—hitting on 57 per 
cent of his shots and averaging 32.2 
points and 16 rebounds per game. 

Cincinnati will uncork the greatest 
one-two soph punch in history. In 6-8 
George Wilson, the Bearcats have a fel- 
low who averaged 23.4 points and 19.2 
rebounds as a freshman. Lightning fast 
with a kangaroo leap and a fine touch, 
George could become one of the great- 
est players in hoop history. 

Ron Bonham, former “Mr. Basket- 
ball” of Indiana, is a fantastic shooter 
who averaged 26.8 points a game and 
helped .Wilson clear the boards. He’s 
hailed as the second greatest player 
ever turned out by the Hoosier State— 
the first being Oscar Robertson, of 
course. 

In Adolph Rupp’s old Kentucky 
home, Cotton Nash is rated as the 
greatest Wildcat soph since Cliff Hagan. 
The “Bayou Bomber,” who averaged 
33.2 points a game at Lake Charles 
(La.) H. S., broke nine frosh records 
at Kentucky—including points, field 
goals, free throws, and rebounds. 

The mocking birds in the Magnolia 
State are chirping happily these days. 
Coming up to the Mississippi varsity is 
a “little guy,” 6-foot Donnie Kissinger, 
who chalked up three frosh marks last 
winter—520 points, a 27.3 scoring aver- 
age, and a single game high of 46 
points. He unloaded 42, 40, 39, 36, 35, 
34, 32, and 30 bursts in other games. 


New York University is wild over 6-4 
Barry Kramer, who's at home anywhere 
on the court. In high school he averaged 
32 points, 18 rebounds, and 10 assists 
a game. He'll furnish the backcourt 
play-making and fluid drive for the 
Violets this winter. 

The power will be furnished by a 
a 6-7 jumping jack named Harold 
Hairston. Just an ordinary high school 
player, Hairston came into his own at 
N. Y. U., leading its great frosh team 
both in scoring (24.5) and rebounding 
(15.3). ‘ 

Duke opponents who got a bellyful 
of Art Heyman last season have an 
unhappy surprise in store. Joining Hey- 
man this season is a 6-4 sharpshooter 
with every shot in the book. Jeff Mul- 
lins is the dead-eye’s name. Besides 
racking up 24.7 points a game for the 
crack Blue Devils’ frosh, Jeff crashed 
the boards often enough to wind up 
with a 10.5 rebounding average. 


Will He or Won’‘t He? 

When is a player 5-10 equal to a 
player 6-4? Answer: When he’s as good 
as Willie Somerset. All muscle at 180 
pounds, Wee Willie is a fantastic jump- 
er, a locomotive driver, and a leeching 
guard. Last winter he paced the 
Duquesne cubs to an undefeated sea- 
son, averaging 26.5 points a game. 

Creighton U. can’t wait to get a load 
of 6-7 Paul Silas. Lured from Bill Rus- 
sell’s old school, McClymonds High, 
this load of all-around talent paced his 
high school to 68 straight wins, wind- 
ing up with a 30.2 point scoring aver- 
age in a defensive-minded area. Paul 
then led the Bluejays’ frosh to a great 
season in which he topped the team in 
practically everything—points, scoring 
average, rebounds (27 a game!), and 
assists. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Player College Ht. 


High School 


CFA 


26.4 


HSA 
33.2 





Cotton Nash 
Dennis Dairman 
Joe Caldwell 
George Wilson 
Ron Bonham 
Donnie Kissinger 
Barry Kramer 
Harold Hairston 
Mel Counts 

Jeff Mullins 
Paul Silas 

John Thompson 
George Leftwich 
Bill Chmielewski 
Willie Somerset 
Garry Garrison 
Frank Corace 


HSA—High School Scoring Average 


Kentucky 6-5 
Arizona St. 6-5 
Arizona St. 6-5 
Cincinnati 6-8 
Cincinnati 6-5 
Mississippi 6-0 
New York U. 6-4 
New York U. 6-7 
Oregon St. 6-11 
Duke 6-4 
Marquette 6-7 
Providence 6-11 
Villanova 6-0 
Dayton 6-10 
Duquesne 5-10 
St. Lovis 6-8 
La Salle 6-5 


Lake Charles, La. 

North Phoenix, Ariz. 
Fremont, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marshall, Chicago, Ill. 
Central, Muncie, Ind. 
Forrest City, Ark. 

Linton, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Atkins, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Marshfield, Coos Bay, Ore. 
Lafayette, Lexington, Ky. 
McClymonds, Oakland, Cal. 
Carroll, Washington, D. C. 
Carroll, Washington, D. C. 
Redeemer, Detroit, Mich. 
Farrell, Pa. 
Christ. Bros., Clayton, Mo. yo GRA 
Bonner, Drexel Hill, Pa. 27.2 


CFA—Freshman Scoring Average 


23.2 
20.1 
23.4 
26.8 
27.3 
21.1 
24.5 
28.4 26.7 
25.0 24.7 
30.2 26.0 
32.2 
21.0 
19.3 
26.8 


30.2 
24.8 


30.0 


26.6 
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Scholastic Bell Ringer awards are 
given to motion pictures which, in the 
opinion of the selection jury, meet 
Scholastic Magazines’ standards of ex- 
cellence in direction, acting, photogra- 
phy, and appropriateness of subject 
matter. 


JUDGMENT AT NUREMBERG (United 
Artists. Produced and directed by 
Stanley Kramer.) 


Set in Germany 
in 1948, Judgment 
at Nuremberg is a 
daring movie. In- 
stead of analyzing 
the Nazis and their 
wartime brutality, 
it attempts some- 
thing more diffi- 
cult: to understand 
the people in Ger- 
many, particularly those who should 
have known the difference between 
right and wrong during the whole Nazi 
period 

The trial shown in the movie is not 
of Nazi big-wigs but of four German 
judges accused of perverting justice by 
sending innocent people to prison, tor- 
ture, and death. Three of these former 
judges plead not guilty, while one (Burt 
Lancaster) refuses to speak at all or to 
cooperate with his attorney (splendid- 
ly played by Maximilian Schell) or 
even to recognize this court. 

Spencer Tracy, in a magificent per- 
formance as the presiding American 
judge, realizes he is treading on new 
and dangerous ground in the history of 
law. What disturbs Tracy greatly is 
that most of the everyday people he 
meets deny knowing anything about 
the concentration camps or the evil 
things Hitler's Nazis did. Even the 
charming, aristocratic, and somewhat 
bitter widow played by Marlene Diet- 
rich contends that she and her husband 
hated Hitler, even though her husband, 
a German general, was executed by 
the Allies as a war criminal. From the 
ambiguous answers they get, the Amer- 
icans begin to wonder if there ever 
really were any Nazis in Germany. 

Although the first part of this long 
film moves slowly, it lays the ground- 
work for its story in fascinating detail, 
and the action becomes tremendously 
exciting during the trial itself. The 
most moving courtroom episodes occur 
when two victims of Nazi mistreatment 
tell their stories—in scenes made mem- 


BELL RINGER 
AWARD 


orable by the performances of Mont- 
gomery Clift and Judy Garland. 

As the trial approaches its end, an 
American general, worried about the 
Soviets’ bringing more countries under 
their control and about their blockade 
of Berlin, suggests that the Americans 
be more lenient toward the German 
defendants, “We may need the help of 
the German people against the Rus- 
sians.” Tracy's reply is one of the high 
points of the film. 

Like all of Kramer’s movies, Judg- 
ment at Nuremberg will stir up many 
an argument. Is the film too hard on 
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documentaries on concentration camp 
atrocities have been shown at the trial? 
Shouldn’t something have been said 
about the Germans (like Reuter or 
Adenauer) who did speak up and op- 
pose Hitler? Now that the war’s over 
and the political situation has changed, 
wouldn’t it be better to let sleeping 
dogs lie? The film doesn’t satisfactorily 
answer all these questions; but its final 
scenes pack an emotional wallop and 
present a defense of the democratic 
system and high standards such as is 
seldom displayed in movies, On this 
basis alone, the film is a “must see.” 


the Germans? Should those appalling —Puuie T. HARTUNG 











NOW is the time... to ENTER the Sixth Annual 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE Poster Contest 
and WIN $500” and a free trip to Washington! 


Time is running short—contest closes January 22! So start NOW to design your poster 
on the theme: AMERICAN SHIPS STRENGTHEN AMERICA. And remember that 
these words must appear on your poster. 


Do you need more details? Check the announcement which appeared in the October 11 
issue of this magazine. Or, you or your teacher may still send for a free MERCHANT 
MARINE INFORMATION KIT to: Public Information Office, U. S. Maritime Adminis- 
tration, Room 3144, General Accounting Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


53 PRIZES! 1st—$500 in cash 
2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3rd—$50 U.S. Savings Bond 
4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


DOUBLE BONUS TO FIRST PRIZE WINNER: 


(1) peas and your art teacher receive a free trip to Washington, D. C., to accept the 


(2) ton poster will appear on every U.S. mail truck across the country for the 
entire month of Ma iy 


GET BUSY NOW! AND CHECK THE RULES BELOW CAREFULLY! 


Prrrrre ee ee RULES AND ELIGIBILITY <= qe mm ee ce ce ee ee ee ee 
. All students in grades 9 through 12 a = 4 ounite, epee or parochial schoo! in the United 
States and its possessions are eligible to ries must be the original work of the 
student. There is no entry.fee or entry biani 
. Poster sizes: 11” x 14”, 15” x 20”, 22” x pg "4 x 20” preferred. Must be vertical ay 
me i =~ be signed on the back with the full name of the student, sex, 
and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring the awe. 
There is no limit to “4 ounber of entries each student may submit. 
. Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York. 
. The American Maritime industry reserves the right to make necessary mechanical alterations in 
the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction requirements. 
. Entries will be jadged on the basis of originality of idea my! cee of theme a special board 
4 judges whose decisions will be final. All entries become t me gee perty of The aritime ed 
to be used as it sees fit, and none will be returned. First prize will be awarded in Washington, D. 
. Entries must be mailed postpaid no later than wienet January 22, 1962. All entries from Pb 
ene school may be mailed in one package—or tadividua ly. if the teacher or principal approves. 


THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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HAVE YOU STARTED? 





If not, get busy! Remember the 


SIO? 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


More than $4,700 In Cash Prizes 
Sheaffer Cartridge Pens 
College Scholarships 
Many Other Worthwhile Honors 


NATIONAL CONTEST CLOSES 
MARCH 1 BUT 


entries must be submitted earlier by 
students who live in the following 
areas, where the contest is sponsored 
locally by a newspaper: 


CONNECTICUT Hartford Courant (Feb. 
15, 1962); SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 
(Wayne, St. Clair, Lenawee, Livings- 
ton, Macomb, Monroe, Oaklafid and 
Washtenaw Counties) Detroit News 
(Jan. 12, 1962); CAPITAL DISTRICT 
(D. C.; Montgomery, Prince Georges 
Counties, Md.; Alexandria, Arlington, 
Fairfax Counties, Va.) Washington 
Evening Star (Feb. 1, 1962). 

lf you missed seeing the rules and 
official entry blank (printed in the 
Nov. 8 issue of this magazine) write 
for your free copy to 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 
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RE you looking for a photography 

award? This is the month to nail 
one down in the outdoors, color, or 
flash classifications. 

With colorful indoor and outdoor 
Christmas scenes at the end of the 
month, you should have no problem 
finding some excellent material for pho- 
tographing. But don’t forget your late 
autumn landscapes. North Americans 
enjoy the most beautiful autumns in 
the world. 

The number of landscape photo- 
graphs that win are a pitiably small 
percentage of the number attempted by 
amateur photographers. Maybe they 
look too easy. They aren't. If you stop 
and think a moment about what you 
intend to do with your picture, you 
may save yourself from the pitfalls 
that make the difference between a win- 
ner and an also-ran. 

Suppose you've found your idyllic 
scene, the one that “takes your breath 
away.” What do you do? The first thing 
you decide is to take about a dozen 
or more different photographs of it. 

The same scene looks very different 
at different times of day. The slanting 
rays of a sunrise, the morning mist in 
the early hours, the bright colors in a 
noon sun, the dramatic shadows of 
twilight all turn the same scene into 
distinctly individual pictures. 

The weather too plays its part. Your 
special scene will look very different in 


bright sun, haze, rain, fog, or the pre- 
storm darkness of a giant thunderhead. 

Your camera position and angle 
make a lot of difference, too. A high 
angle from a barn roof or the top of 
your car eliminates foreground and 
gives your photo depth. A low angle 
accents objects in your foreground and 
lowers the horizon line. Shoot it both 
ways. 

In landscapes, it helps to have some 
person or object on which the viewer 
can focus his attention. But try to keep 
it out of the foreground or it will dom- 
inate the photo too much. It’s best to 
use a familiar object which also can 
serve as a size reference. 

Your choice of film makes a differ- 
ence too. In color landscapes, decide 
what colors you want to stress and 
choose your film accordingly. Some 
films show more general color contrast 
while others favor reds or blues or 
greens. Choose your mood and get the 
color that fits it. 

There is one last pitfall in landscape 
shooting. Try to get that photo as crys- 
tal clear as possible. A selection of 
lenses, filters, and a tripod won't hurt 
either. 

If you haven't sent in for your entry 
blanks and rules booklet for the Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards, you'd 
better hurry. In fact, do it first and 
then go after your winning color land- 
scape photo. Good luck. 


Commendation in Scenes, 1961 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, by 
Bill Stanley, 14, Susan B. Anthony Jr. High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Blood for Sale! 
(Continued from page 13) 


eommercial blood banks for a substan- 
tial amount of their blood supply.” 


Aren’t there other means of making 
available a ready blood supply? 


Human blood is human blood, and 
there is no known substitute. Blood 
from animals hasn’t been transformed 
by either sorcery or science to take its 
place—and so far, no one has found a 
way to manufacture it. 

Several years ago Japanese surgeons 
reported that a seaweed compound had 
been successfully substituted for whole 
blood in 102 operations. But this—as 
with other “blood substitutes”—turned 
out to be blood plasma used for emer- 
gencies. Red cells of whole blood sim- 
ply cannot be man made! 

There is, however, a source of blood 
that remains virtually untapped—blood 
from the recently dead. Because of 
widespread prejudice against the use of 
anything connected with a corpse, ca- 
daver blood has only been used in the 
U. S. either secretly or experimentally 
up to now. But in no instance has any 
bad effect been reported. 

In fact, the Russians say they have 
been using blood from cadavers for the 
past 30 years—a reported 27,000 trans- 
fusions, all successful, during that time. 
The only requirements made in the 
U.S. S. R. are: the blood be taken with- 
in six hours after death, from a subject 
with no known infectious disease, and 
from a person who died suddenly (from 
a traffic accident, drowning, etc.) so 
that the blood hasn't clotted. 

Blood from cadavers, say some scien- 
tists, may even be safer than blood from 
live donors—as an autepsy can micro- 
scopically check each individual organ 
for disease. (Blood from live donors, in 
spite of examinations, has been trans- 
mitting hepatitis in approximately one 
out of 200 transfusions today.) 

Although we may not want to go so 
far in the U. S. as do the Russians in 
requiring by law that all cases of sud- 
den death be taken to a city hospital for 
blood removal, we may find cadaver 
blood a partial answer to some of our 
blood banking problems. 

And a serious problem it is. Modern 
medicine, which requires blood trans- 
fusions in almost every case of surgery, 
creates such enormous blood demands 
that volunteer donations are hard 
pressed to meet the need. 

In the meantime, community groups, 
hospitals, local and national health agen- 
cies, and national organizations are 
working to resolve many of their grow- 
ing pains—for, in fact, blood banking 
has shot from an unknown entity to a 
multi-million-dollar operation in less 
than a quarter century. 


Show of the Week: A pre-Christmas 
treat comes your way on Sunday, Dec. 
10, when CBS presents that wonderful 
old movie, “The Wizard of Oz.” This is 
the film starring Judy Garland and all 
her friends in Oz and those wonderful 
songs like “Over the Rainbow” and 
“We're Off to See the Wizard.” For this 
showing, Dick Van Dyke and his three 
children will introduce the movie. 
> An interesting CBS program on 
Wednesday is the Armstrong Circle 
Theater's look at a racket that has 
sprung up in recent years. This is the 
piracy of records by small companies 
who illegally put out cheap copies of 
good records. They are calling this story 
“Spin a Crooked Record.” 
> Saturday Night at the Movies, NBC's 
regular Saturday night motion-picture 
show, this week offers “Man on a Tight- 
rope,” a story about a European circus 
which made a dash for freedom from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 
> Walt Disney's Wonderful World of 
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Color, a Sunday regular on NBC, pre- 
sents a cartoon show called “Kids Is 
Kids,” with Prof. Ludwig von Drake as 
the child psychologist who analyzes 
Donald Duck and his nephews. 

ABC has a Close-Up! news special on 
the Sunday schedule which will be a 
study of the Communist party in Italy. 
It will show how the Reds operate in 
Italy, and how the anti-Communists at- 
tempt to combat them. One particularly 
interesting segment shows an anti- 
Communist. Catholic priest who para- 
chutes into remote villages to fight 
communism. 
> On Monday, Dec. 11, ABC’s Expedi- 
tion takes us on an “Insect Safari” to 
Africa. If you think you’ve seen peculiar 
bugs before, wait until you see some of 
the odd ones this expedition brought 








back as it crossed Central Africa. 
regal 


—Dicx KLEINER 
3 PHOTOS 


Just any size grodvation 
phote, snapshot er negative with | 
$1.00 fer 30 wallet 


photes. Each 2x3 inch phote | 
is mode eon dovble-weight, silk 
finish, portreit poper. We poy [>] 
pestage ond return original. - 
Money back gverentee. 60° 

for $2.00, 100 fer $3.00, 

For super speed service 

edd 25< 


BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 Green Bay, Wis. 








Draw Mey 


CONTEST PRIZE: 


$495.00 Scholarship in 
Commercial Art 


Draw Santa any size except like a tracing. 


Use pencil. Everyone who sends a 


drawing gets a professional estimate of 


his talent without charge. Winner 
receives the complete course in 
commercial art taught by world’s 
largest home study art school. 


Here is professional training for a 
career in advertising art, illustrating, 
cartooning or painting. Experienced 
commercial artists give individual 
instruction. Purpose of contest: 

to uncover hidden talent. 

Entries for January 1962 

contest due by January 31. 

None returned. Amateurs only. 
Our students not eligible. Winner 
notified. Start your drawing today. 


Accredited Member 
National Home Study Council 


As /art INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS 
Studio 12581 « 500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Please enter my drawing in your draw-a-head contest. 


Name. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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NOW! SILVER TONE SILK FINISH 


SWAP" SAVE 


WALLET 
PHOTOS 


Order of 
only $B 


ANY PHOTO, portra os 
and today. Get original back hfmy return 


money 
mail and ir wallet we oe chewe ~~ silk- = 
2%4"x344" studio quality photos. Swap 


On Deluxe 
Silk- Finish Paper 60 


WALLET PHOTO CO., Box ory 


60 Wallet Photos from 
oe pose, plus FREES” x 7” enlargement, $2.00 en- 
i—_— ———.—.4 enelese S0¢ for Super Speed Service. 
ginsoces is $. and my picture (returned 
| NAME 

ADDRESS. 


city. STATE 
MONEY GUARANTEE 


| ee A a=abenenananal 


CARNEGIE INS ITUTE 


MEDICAL SECRET ES, ASSISTANTS, 
LAB & X-RAY ‘tcnhovcalsts 

Co-ed 1 year courses. Lifetime career. Good pay. P iw 
time work. Dorms. Se — sown A. 0. tT. 
College Degree. Free 8u. tions aan v8. 

take HOME STUDY COURSE. Fo MEDICA L Mecep- 
tionist, in o procedure, basic nursing arts & lab 
theory. Leads to high paying career. Credit granted toward 
resident training. Write for Booklet HS. Approved Schools: 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit. (AMl. Eastern School for 
Physicians’ Aides, 85 Fifth Ave., New York). Write 
Catalog, Dept. 10, 4707 Ewelid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 




















contains 
oreign postage stamps 
from more than 30 strange coun- 
tries in far-way Asia, saree. 
Africa, South Seas, etc.! Un- 
picked, unsorted — just as re- 
ceived from foreign natives, 
banks, missionaries. Nobody 
knows what's inside! A Big 
Bag of fun for 
everyone! 
Money 
back if not 
delighted 
on” $4800 
. Post- 
poid 





H. E. HARRIS & CO., ‘Bopt. 8752, Boston 17, Mass. 








ROCKETS, OLYMPICS 
UN. STAMPS---only J 0c 


GIANT STAMP Collection Including: 
Moonrocket sets, Satellites, = Ship, 
Boy Seout issue, Cpl. U Recent 
Olympies and Sports issues i Togo, 
Mongolia, Paraguay, Germany, Romania, 
etc. Plus Big Stamp Dictionary and 
approvals. Everything 10¢! 





MPEX 
White Plains, N. Y. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 

Includes Triangles, Early United States 

— Animals — Commemoratives — British 

Colonies — High Value Pictorials, etc. 

Complete Collection plus 47S Iitustrated Magazine - 
or 


free with approvals. Send 5¢ 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 3B, ‘Terente, Can. 


STA 
Box 47-C8C 











NURSING 


A nurse in a blue-striped uniform 
against a blue background is the subject 
of a new 4-cent U. S. stamp to be issued 
on December 28 at Washington, D. C. 
The stamp depicts the moment when a 
probationary nurse finishes her first 
months of training. She lights a candle 
at the traditional ceremony in which she 
dedicates herself to nursing. At this 
ceremony, she receives the starched 
white cap of a student nurse. 

Nursing was first recognized as a pro- 
fession in the mid-1800’s. In 1854 an 
Englishwoman named Florence Night- 
ingale led a small band of volunteers to 
Turkey to care for British soldiers 
wounded in the Crimean War. When 
the Crimean War was over, Florence 
Nightingale went on training women to 
care for the sick. She set high standards 
in nursing, and proved it could be a 
worthwhile career for women. In 1872 
the first class of trained nurses was 
graduated in the U. S. 


Inter-Governmenta! 
Philatelic Corp. 


Surinam, a South American country 
also known as Netherlands Guiana, re- 
cently issued the first stamps dedicated 
to the memory of Dag Hammarskjold, 
the late Secretary General of the U. N. 
The same design appears on each of two 
stamps: a picture of Hammarskjold 
against the emblem of the United Na- 
tions. The dates of Hammarskjold’s birth 
and death (1905-1961) appear in the 
lower left-hand corner. The 10-cent 
stamp is printed in blue, and the 20- 
cent stamp in purple. Of Hammarskjold, 
the Surinam government says: “His pol- 
icy, Unity in Diversity, is ours!” 

—M. Ronan 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Wi Top Rating 


“It’s Twistin’ Time [Capitol T1578]. 
It would seem the country as a whole 
is catching up with what teens have 
been dancing for more than a year (we 
reviewed our first Twist album last 
Jan.). At any rate George Hudson steers 
his Twisters through a wild set that 
will give those who know what the beat 
is all about a real workout. 


“Mighty Day on Campus [Kapp 
KL1262]. The Chad Mitchell Trio 
(three handsome ex-Washington Staters) 
rip through a rousingly entertaining 
song program recorded “live” at Brook- 
lyn College. Kingston Trio—watch out! 


“A Christmas Offering [London 
OS25280]. Leontyne Price, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic (Karajan conduct- 
ing) and chorus, weaves lovely, rever- 
ent magic with Silent Night, We Three 
Kings, O Holy Night, both the Schubert 
and Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, and eight 
other songs. The best of the season’s 
“serious” LPs. 





STAMP JUNGLE 





Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for ow if the adver- 
tisement mentions “ als,“ stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps tos a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. If the advertisement says “’ "te approval buy- 
ers” you will receive the speci stamps 
ONLY after you have purchased from the approv- 
als. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure to 
write your name and address on your letter and on 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If you 
do not intend to buy any of the aA» 
stamps. return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp —— 4 
you should your parents’ advice before 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary, the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of or Magoa- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


25 rurcey 10c 


to approval applicants 
BROADMOOR STAMP CO. Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


40 DIFFERENT SETS stames 


sony have 5 stamps to the set. A collection in 
(Book pane $3.00) ‘only 10¢ to approval 
service ~ # nts. 

AVALON STAMP CO., Dept. C., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











EARN POCKET MONEY 


Build successful part time business selling stamps te 
fellow collectors. Get your own stamps wholesale. Sales 
kit and stock with full instructions sent immediately 
opsines $1.00 deposit (returnable). PRAHA STAMPS, 
Box 68-D, Wakefield Station, New York 66, N. Y. 





including Zabu, 
Kookabura, 
Koalabear, 
her nes 8 t08 

, Senate 


CROWN Car co. aeyiRatL at 312, rappers no. "CAN. 
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Best Seller 


Librarian: “I hope you found this 
novel interesting.” 

Patron: “Not very, but the letter 
someone left in it for a bookmark cer- 


tainly was.” 
Atlanta Two Bells 


Sign of the Times 


The window of a store which went 
bankrupt after only a few weeks of busi- 
ness carried the following sign: 

“Opened by mistake.” 


Wyandotte H. 8. Pantograph 


Life in England 


During a British election campaign, 
Lady Nancy Astor was speaking in a 
district which wasn’t too friendly to her 
Conservative party. 

“Isn't it true,” shouted a rough-looking 
member of the crowd, “that Lord Astor 
is a millionaire?” 

“I certainly hope so,” said Lady Astor 
calmly. “That’s why I married him.” 


William James Favel 


No Sale 


A salesman in the Midwest found 
that his pockets weren’t exactly over- 
flowing with money. He’d have to get 
a raise; that was all. Three letters to his 
boss in New York brought no reply. 
Finally the salesman wired in despera- 
tion: “If no raise granted in two weeks 
count me out.” 

Back came a telegram in reply: “One, 
two three four five six seven eight nine 


ten. 
Amherst Sabrina 


Information, Please 


Teacher: “Before we begin this final 
exam, are there any questions?” 
Student: “What’s the name of this 


course?” 
The Michaelog 


Pome 


There once was a young circus dancer 
Who tugged at the tail of her prancer. 
People shouted, “You fool! 
That horse is a mule!” 
But they never received any answer. 


Weather Report 
Judge: “Tl fine you today, but if you 
speed again you'll go to jail.” 
Speeder: “I get it! Fine today and 


cooler tomorrow!” 
Quote 
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First Vice-President: 


Outgo 


“Do you find 


yourself able to live within your in- 


come?” 


Second Vice-President: 
not. It’s all I can do to live within my 
credit cards.” 


Convenient 


“Certainly 


I often pause and wonder 
At fate’s peculiar ways, 


For nearly all our famous men 


Were born on holidays. 


Farm Journal 


The Balance Sheet 





at the regional exhibitions, 
work will be judged for the 
Dime Savings Bank, Ave. 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 5-10 

Loveman’s, Birmingham 

ARIZONA (State) Feb. 12-1 

Valley National Bank & Phoenix College 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) Jan. 5-13 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA (Central *Valley) 
Breuner’s, Sacramen 
COLORADO (State) Jan. 29-Feb. 3 
May-D&F, Denver 
CONNECTICUT <State) Jan. 
The Hartford Courant 
ILLINOIS (Chicago) Jan. 15-19 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc., L—- 4 
ILLINOIS (Northeastern) Jan. 29-Feb. 3 
Wieboldt’s, Evanston 

ILLINOIS (Oak Park Area) Jan. 29-Feb. 3 
Wieboldt’s, k Park 

INDIANA . 25-31 

. S. Ayres & ianapolis 

and The Indianapolis Star 

INDIANA (Northwestern) and three adjacent 
MICHIGAN counties, Jan. 15-20 
Robertson's of th Bend 


Jan. 22-27 


29-Feb. 4 


(Central) J 





Gold achievement keys and certificates will be awarded 
and finalist entries will be 
forwarded to national he a in New York. Here the 
National High School Art 
Exhibition, to be held in the Exhibition Room of Union 
of the Americas & 40th St., 
May 7-26. National awards of gold medals, cash prizes, and 
100 scholarships await the most talented students. 


DON’T DELAY! 





Regional Deadlines are approaching for 





SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


Be sure your entries go to the right place at the right time! 


IOWA (State) Feb. 5-10 
Younkers, Des Moines 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) 
The Boston Globe 
MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Feb. 5-10 
Crowley's, Detroit, and Detroit News 
MISSOURI (Western) and four adjacent 
KANSAS counties, Jan. 29-Feb. 3 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern) and two adjacent 
ILLINOIS counties, Jan. 18-20 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 
ea JERSEY (North Central) Feb. 12-17 

. Epstein, Morristown 
ame YORK (Central Western) Jan. 29-Feb. 3 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 
NEW YORK (South Central) Jan. 29-Feb. 3 


Jan. 10-17 


Roberson Memorial Center, Bi 
NORTH CAROLINA (Piedmont Section) and 
VIRGINIA (Piedmont Section) Jan. 21- et 
WFMY-TV, Greensboro 

OHIO (Northeastern Ohio Lake Area) Jan. 18-Feb. 1 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO 
The M 
OHIO 


(Northeast-Central) 
O'Neil Co., Akron 
(Southern) and three adjacent 


KENTUCKY counties, Jan. 1-6 
The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 


OREGON (State) Jan. 29-Feb. 8 
K. Gill Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 


The J. 


rg 
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Jan. 29-Feb. 3 


If your high school is in an area where there are no re- 
gional exhibitions or elimination programs, participation is 
limited to seniors applying for asthinn (This limita- 
tion does not apply to photography entries.) The rules book 
will give you complete information for preparing and sub- 
mitting work. Ask your art teacher or write for a rules book 
to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ART AWARDS, 33 WEST 
42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


REGIONAL SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 


Jan. 15- 


TENNESSEE (Western), Northeastern ARKANSAS, 
Northern MISSISSIPPI, Jan. 29-Febe 3 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 


TEXAS (Southeastern) Jan. 8-13 


Foley's, Houston 


TEXAS (Western) Jan. 29-Feb. 3 
Good 


Popular Dry 


s Co., American Furniture 
Inc., 


Co., R. E. McKee General Contractor, 


er ea tar (State) — 5-10 





jelson, 
WISCONSIN (State) Jan. ne Feb. 8 
ck r’s, Mil: L. e 











WHAT IS YOUR IDEA OF A BEST 
FRIEND? Someone who is loyal? Popu- 
lar? Trustworthy? Understanding? De- 
pendable? 

Two qualities took top honors in prac- 
tically all of your letters. These qualities 
were dependability and trustworthiness. 

Here are some of the many responses 
we received to this question about 
friendship. 


My idea of a best friend is a friend 
who likes me despite all of my faults. 
She is honest and loyal toward me. 
She brings out the best in me and over- 
looks the weak things I do. If I fail, 
she gives me confidence, and if I do 
something wrong, she inspires me to 
be a better person. She gives me a 
sense of belonging. These are the qual- 
ities I look for in a best friend. 

Marty Dieterich 
Westside H. S. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Friendship is a give-and-take rela- 
tionship. True friendship is measured 
by the amount of respect and devotion 
you feel—and practice. 

Geraldine Tryonoviech 
Mother Butler Memorial H. S. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


My best friend is a person who can 
relax and enjoy being himself; a person 
who is honest and trustworthy and en- 
joys having fun with others. 

Martha Ann Williams 
Mount St. Joseph Academy 
Maple Mount, Ky. 


My idea of a best friend is a person 
who has a good sense of humor, uses 
his intelligence, will help you in diffi- 
culties, is not too wild, and dresses 
according to styles; a person who is 
friendly, considerate, and is not ashamed 
to be with you. 

A best friend doesnot tell jokes 
about you or turn away from you be- 
cause another person may refuse to 
associate with you. The person who 
would not have you any different than 
what you are is truly a best friend. 


Peter Anastos 
Haddonfield (N. J.) Jr. H. S. 


Extra special friends should see a 
lot of each other, but they should not 
abuse their friendship. Even the best 
of friends can grow tired of one another 
after seeing each other all day in school 
as well as outside of school. 


Richard Penovich 
Clay H. S. 
Oregon, Ohio 


My best friend is someone I can turn 
to in time of need and can tell my 
troubles to. A person whom you call 
your best friend should be glad to help 
you in any way. 

Richard Elliott 
Miami (Fia.) H. S. 


A best friend does not have to be 
the most outstanding, the smartest, the 
best dressed, or the best looking person 
you know. She may be an ordinary, 
but sensible, person whom you trust. 
She should enjoy doing the same things 
you enjoy and should like being with 
you. 


Sarah White 
Lincoln H. S. 
Sumter, S. C. 


I think first of all, and probably most 
important, a friend is a person you can 
trust and rely upon any time, anywhere. 
He is a guy or gal you feel at ease 
with, whose thoughts and actions run 
pretty well parallel to yours. 

Friendships can of course exist be- 
tween people of entirely different per- 
sonalities, but I don’t believe these can 
be as long-lasting or as easy-going as 
friendships between similarly disposed 
persons, Nor does it seem to me that 
a person should constantly hound an- 
other for his friendship and regard all 
others with disdain. One friend is just 
the beginning rung in the ladder of 
friendship. 


Brock Barton 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian H. S. 


A best friend should be loyal, honest, 
and trustworthy. A loyal friend would 
never talk about a person behind the 
person’s back or do anything to hurt 
his name. An honest friend will give 
you the right information at the right 
time, and a trustworthy friend is one 
to whom you can tell things you don’t 
want retold. 

Jeffrey Buckalew 
Troy (N. Y.) H. S. 


You and your best friend should be 
able to confide in each other with con- 
fidence, and to give each other honest, 
sincere advice. You also should share 
some of the same interests and get 
along well together. 


Karen Becker 
Cle Elum (Wash.) H. S. 


My idea of a best friend is one who 
is fun to be with, a good sport, and 
can keep my problems and secrets to 
herself. She should be willing to share 
her interests with me and with our 
other friends. 


Lillian Allred 
Weiser (idaho) H. S. 


I think a best friend is someone who 
will listen as well as talk and who 
will give advice when you ask for it. 

Two friends must share interests but 
should not cling just to each other, 
ignoring other friends. 


Howard Voilloncourt 
Foley (Minn.) H. S. 


My ideal friend would be intelligent, 
understanding, trustworthy, cooperative, 
dependable, and sensible. She would 
get along with others, as well as with 
me. 


Beatrice Rosebard 
Emmett Scott H. 5S. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


My best friend is considerate, thought- 
ful, and sincere. She is honest and 
truthful and doesn’t always have to be 
the center of attention. 


Lorraine Hagen 
Model H. S. 
Minot, S. D. 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 


DO TEENS HAVE ENOUGH 
FREEDOM OR TOO MUCH? Do 
you feel overly restricted by your 
parents? Your teachers? Your 
friends? 

Do you have a say in setting your 
curfews and other regulations? In 
choosing your own friends, dates, 
and subjects in school? 

Would you like less freedom in 
any areas of your social, family, or 
school life? 

Send your letters to “Jam Ses- 
sion,” Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Include your name, school, city, and 
state. Mail letters by December 15, 
1961. 























The Engagement Ring with the PERFECT Diamond 


Only a perfect diamond can reflect full brilliance 
and beauty ... the perfect symbol for the love you 
share. This is a rare gem of flawless clarity, fine gem 
color and meticulous modern cut... found always in 
the center diamond of every Keepsake engagement ring. 


The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your jeweler, 
gives written proof of perfect quality. It also gives 


protection against a loss of diamonds, plus trade-in 
privilege toward a larger Keepsake. 


Only an authorized Keepsake Jeweler (listed in the 
yellow pages) can offer you the guaranteed protection 
of Keepsake Diamond Rings. Choose from many lovely 
styles by the world’s leading ring designers, each with 
the name “Keepsake” in the ring and on the tag. 


HOW TO PLAN YOUR ENGAGEMENT AND WEDDING 


Please send two new booklets "How to Plan Your 
Engagement and Wedding" and "Choosing Your 
Diamond Rings," both for only 10c. Also send 
special offer of beautiful 44 page Bride's Book. 


Name 





Address. 





City. Co State 





KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, SYRACUSE.2, N. Y. 





Sing out the carols. Then zing out for Coca-Cola...the spar- 
klingest refreshment of all! It brightens a party like lights 
light a tree. The more Coke, the more fun! : 


Here’s a holiday wish... have plenty of both! 
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School Aid Shift? 


An indication that the Administration 
may be changing its policy on the 
touchy issue of Federal aid to non-pub- 
lic schools was hinted late last month. 

Abraham A. Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, told a 
press conference in New York that the 
Kennedy Administration was most in- 
terested in the “Cleveland Bailey ap- 
proach” to school aid. 

Congressman Bailey, a West Virginia 
Democrat, thinks each state should be 
granted a sum equal to 2 per cent of its 
expenditures on public education. The 
money would be channeled to the state's 
education fund and then on to local 
school authorities, where school 
officials would use the additional money 
as they saw fit, for public and/or pri- 
vate and church schools. Something 
over $300,000,000 a year would be 
involved. See Nov. 15. Scholastic 
Teacher, page 14-T.) 

Up until now, President Kennedy has 


local 


Federal aid to 


opposed 
non-public schools. 


consistently 


Panel on Jobless 

A 23-member committee was named 
by President Kennedy last month to 
help find jobs for a million unemployed 
youths. Labor Secretary Arthur Gold- 
berg is chairman of the committee, with 
Dr. James B. Conant vice chairman. 
(Photo below.) Dr. Conant recently 
authored S/ams and Suburbs, an anal- 
ysis of “social dvnamite” in slum areas. 
(See October 18 Scholastic Teacher.) 

One of the committee’s main tasks 
will be to find out just where the young 
jobless are located. Recommendations 
will be made to the President in time 
for submission to Congress in January. 
This year, the Administration’s Youth 
Conservation Corps bill never got off 
the ground. 

Committee members inciude Attor- 
ney General Robert F. Kennedy, Com- 
merce Secretary Luther Hodges, HEW 


Wide World Photo 


President Kennedy, on the left, and Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg, on the right, 
flank Dr. James B. Conant at meeting setting up committee on jobless youth. Twenty- 
three prominent Americans—including four Cabinet officers—will tackle the prob- 
lem of finding jobs for a million unemployed youths. For details, see the story above. 


Secretary Abraham Ribicoft, Housing 
Administrator Robert Weaver, Detroit 
school superintendent Samuel M. 
Brownell, and national PTA president 
Mrs. Clifford Jenkins, among others. 


See Moral Decline 


The 228 Catholic bishops of the 
United States said last month that there 
was considerable evidence of moral de- 
cline in America. Responsible for the 
decline: the mass media of communica- 
tions and “popular education.” 

At their aunual meeting in Washing- 
ton, the Lishops attributed the moral 
decline to a spread of atheism. “From 
positions many of [these atheists] oc- 
cupy in schools and universities, in 
literature and journalism, with all the 
modern media of communication at 
their command, they succeed in im- 
pressing their doctrine on great num- 
bers of misled minds.” 

The bishops continued: “Toward the 
present moral decline, the modern 
media have done more than supply in- 
struments for the spread of unbelief 
and moral revolt. Although the com- 
munications industry through many 
sincere and admirable leaders has made 
valuable contributions to human wel- 
fare, yet it has also inflicted on the 
modern world a pernicious cult of the 
‘image. Submerged beneath waves of 
publicity from ‘image-makers’ and ‘hid- 
den persuaders, modern man tends to 
become a victim of the image. Whether 
a thing is true is less important than 
the impression it creates. Man’s moral 
focus is distorted. For nations as well 
as individuals the all-important thing 
is the image that is projected on the 
minds of others. The rosy deception is 
rated good if it succeeds in selling more 
products, in winning more votes, in 
convincing more taxpayers. 

“Popular education also bears a meas- 
ure of responsibility for the decline and 
rejection of moral principles. At first, 
there was no intention of excluding 
either religion or morality from the 
common tax-supported school. But the 
diversity of our religious pattern and 
the rising pressure of secularism have 
produced the school without religion, 
and it was idle to suppose that this 
school could long inculcate in American 
youth moral convictions which would 
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be firmly held. The result is that our 
society is now faced with great numbers 
of young people almost completely de- 
void of religious belief and moral guid- 
ance—young people who are causing 
increasing concern at every level of the 
community. 

“Beneath these present trends and 
pervading all modern society has been 
the influence of secularism—the banish- 
ment of God from public and private 
life and the enthronement of human 
nature in His place.” 

The great need in America, the bish- 
ops stated, is to “recognize and affirm 
the essential place of religion and mo- 
rality in the formation of the human 
personality if we are to survive 
moral people.” 

Earlier in the bishops’ meeting, the 
Executive Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference was au- 
thorized to release the following state- 
ment regarding the Federal 
aid to schools: 

“The Catholic bishops of the United 
States in their annual meeting reaf- 
firmed their stand against any form of 
general Federal aid to education that 
discriminates against children attending 
non-public schools. 

“In their judgment, the merits of a 
general Federal aid to education pro- 
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gram ought to be determined by an 
objective study of need and of the pos- 
sible effects of such aid on America’s 
social structure and institutions. 

“The bishops unanimously appealed 
for justice and for an understanding 
recognition of the rights of such chil- 
dren to participate in any proposed 
program of aid.” 


Resegregation 


That’s no typographical error. The 
word is resegregation—and it’s just 
been invented by the Southern School 
News to describe a new phenomenon 
in the area of school segregation- 
desegregation. 

What has happened in the past few 
years, says Southern School News is 
that some desegregated schools have 
gone through periods of transitions 
from all-white to a majority of Negro-or 
all Negro students. 

The newspaper attributes resegrega- 
tion to population migration: movement 
across state lines, from one neighbor- 
hood to another, or from the city to the 
suburbs. 

There have been a couple of areas 
where resegregation has been striking. 
For example, Orchard Villa Elementary 
School in Dade County, Florida, was one 
of the first white schools opened to Ne- 
groes. That was in 1959. Today it does 
not have a single white student. 

In Oklahoma City, Creston Hills Ele- 
mentary, Culbertson Elementary, and 
Webster Junior High converted from 
all-white to all-Negro over a period of 
a few short years. 

Big city desegregation appears to be 
going in the same direction. In Balti- 
more and Washington, the public 
school enrollment majority has shifted 
from white to Negro. In St. Louis, one 
school official was quoted as saying that 
the city has more segregation now than 
it did before it was completely desegre- 
gated in 1955. 

According to Southern School News, 
175,522 whites left Baltimore during 
last decade, while 40,754 non-whites ar- 
rived in the city. At the same time, 
Maryland as a whole experienced the 
reverse situation—net in-migration of 
320,475 persons was 88 per cent white. 

“The movement from the city had 
special significance for Baltimore schools. 
Of the net loss of whites, 64,000 were 
in the 25-44 year group, the ages of 
the bulk of parents of school-age chil- 
dren. Another 51,000 whites lost by 
the city were under 15 years, the ages 
for school children and upcoming pu- 
pils. The Negro movement into Balti- 
more comprised, for the most part, the 
same age groups dominating the white 
movement out... . 

“Most of the in-migration of whites 
in the state occurred in the metropol- 
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Roy Hemming, left, editor of Senior Scho- 
lastic, presents Scholastic Magazines Bell 
Ringer Award to Stanley Kramer for the 
production Judgment at Nuremburg. 
Awards go to outstanding motion pictures. 


itan Baltimore area and in the Mary- 
land suburbs of Washington. The white 
movement from Washington has steadily 
decreased the white enrollment in the 
public schools there until now Negro 
pupils comprise about 80 per cent of 
the total.” 

Baltimore Mayor J. Harold Grady 
was quoted as saying that in many 
cases, substantial taxpayers have moved 
to the suburbs, while citizens less able 
to pay taxes have moved in. And Dr. 
Houston R. Jackson, a Negro assistant 
superintendent of Baltimore schools, ob- 
served that Baltimore has more segre- 
gated Negro schools than it had before 
desegregation began in 1954. Eleven 
new schools are being built to serve 
Negro residential areas. Most of the 
former Negro schools have remained 
all-Negro, he said, and a large number 
of formerly white schools have become 
predominantly Negro. 

“Dr. Jackson noted,” said Southern 
School News, that through the last 
school year, only 27,000 of 87,000 Ne- 
gro children had entered formerly white 
schools. He believed the Negroes were 
‘afraid’ they couldn’t meet white stand- 
ards, they would lose their class posi- 
tions and prestige, and they would be 
left out. 

“As for the resegregation of all-white 
schools into all-Negro schools, Dr. Jack- 
son believes, “When the Negroes in a 
school reach 50 per cent, that’s when 
the white teachers begin to ask for 
transfer.’ ’ 

In St. Louis, William A. Kottmeyer, 
deputy superintendent of instruction, 
was quoted as saying that St. Louis 
public schools probably have more ac- 
tual segregation than shortly after the 
city system completed official desegre- 
gation in September, 1955. 

“Kottmeyer offered as one reason the 
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tendency of white residents to move out 
of areas as Negroes move in. Once a 
school gets a sizable proportion of Ne- 
groes, he said, the proportion of white 
pupils declines quickly. Whites move to 
another neighborhood or out of the city 
as the Negroes move in, generally 
migrating from the South. 

“Before desegregation in 1955, the 
city system had 44,779 whites and 
27,921 Negro students in elementary 
schools. Although no official figures are 
available today by race, the city’s ele- 
mentary schools have more than 85,000 
students, with 55 per cent of them 
estimated to be Negro.” 


Kilpatrick Honored 


Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Education at Co- 
lumbia Univ. Teachers College, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner in New 
York last month. It was his 90th birth- 
day. 

A disciple of the late John Dewey, 
Dr. Kilpatrick has advocated funda- 
mental changes in the American educa- 
tional system. He has insisted that 
education’s main concern should be 
with character, personality, and _be- 
havior. 

According to Dr. Kilpatrick, the goal 
of education is to make social minded, 
independent and critical citizens who 
have learned to assume responsibility 
and to cooperate in common enterprises. 


Book Law Voided 


The Oregon Supreme Court ruled 
last month that state school districts 
must not provide free textbooks for non- 
public schools. By a 6-1 decision, the 
court held unconstitutional a 20-year- 
old law which permitted parochial 
schools to get free textbooks from pub- 
lic school districts. 

In his decision, Justice Kenneth 
O'Connell ruled that the law violates 
the state constitution which prohibits 
payment of state money for benefit of 
any religious or theological institution. 

The lone dissenter, Justice George 
Rossman, stated that the books had 
been given to the pupils—not to the 
schools. 


Fallout Course 


Philip H. Abelson, president of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, urged 
last month that every high school stu- 
dent be given training in “fundamentals 
of radioactivity.” 

Such training, he said, would equip 
students to cope with the dangers of 
fallout in the event of a nuclear war. 

Speaking of fallout, the Nation’s 
Schools asked 262 administrators what 
their feelings were about bomb shelters 


in public schools. Some 81 per cent said 
that new schools should be planned so 
that they could also be used as com- 
munity bomb shelters. Of this group, 
87 per cent said that the added shelter 
costs should be paid for by the Federal 
government. 


Grant for JCEE 


The Joint Council for Economic Edu- 
cation will be healthier and wealthier 
over the next decade—to the tune of 
$1,125,000. The Ford Foundation has 
granted the Joint Council this sum to 
support its general program until 1971. 

In addition to Ford, the Council has 
received support in the past from such 
organizations as the Committee for 
Economic Development, Resources for 
the Future, AFL-CIO, Sloan Founda- 
tion, among others. 


Adult Education 


The NEA’s National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators will 
push a drive next year for Federal aid 
to adult education. 

Meeting in conference in Washing- 
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ton, NAPSAE delegates overwhelm- 
ingly approved a proposal to seek $10 
million a year for three years from the 
Federal government to provide ele- 
mentary and secondary education to 
U.S. adults who need it. 

The bill would stipulate that grants 
be made through the U.S. Office of 
Education to the states. The states 
would get money through a formula 
based on the number of adults over 25 
who have less than a secondary school 
education. 


New Campus 


The Harvard Graduate School of 
Education is going to have a new cam- 
pus. Dean Francis Keppel announced 
this fall that the School has acquired 
land on Appian Way for the construc- 
tion of a new $1,000,000 building. 

The proposed building will house 
instructional programs and_ research 
projects which are now scattered in 
nine buildings. 

The school has also purchased Long- 
fellow Hall which is located across 
Appian Way from the new building site. 
Longfellow Hall, now used primarily as 
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Scholastic Teacher cartoon 


CAPTION CONTEST 


Here’s a chance to make some holiday money—and have fun doing it! Just think 
up a funny gag line for the above cartoon. Write it on a post card, with your name, 
home address, and school or library address, to Caption Contest, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Best caption will receive $25. 
Deadline for entries to be RECEIVED at Scholastic editorial offices is Monday, 
December 18. Check will be mailed to the winner’s home address. The con- 


test is to teachers and librarians 


only. Send along your 


entry today! 
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a classroom building by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, will be used by the 
School of Education for classrooms and 
faculty and administrative office space. 


Faster Learning 


Age doesn't diminish the ability to 
learn, but most adult students need to 
brush up on their study skills, says a 
new handbook published by the Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Adult Educators. 

The 52-page book, How Adults Can 
Vore—Faster, offers suggestions 
on ways to learn more quickly and eff- 
ciently. It includes chapters on how to 
listen, concentrate, and read faster. 

For those adults who have to take 
examinations, it offers tips on do’s and 
while writing the exam and 
double-checking it. The problems of the 
adult who is learning at home via tele- 
vision are also explored. 

The book is available for 50 cents 
from NAPSAE, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Learn 


dont’s 


Vocational Training 


A panel of consultants named to con- 
sider plans for modernizing and im- 
proving vocational training in America 
met in Washington last month in a 
three-day organizational meeting. 

The 26-member group, headed by 
Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, Chicago super- 
intendent of public schools, will hold a 
series of informal regional conferences 
with groups in agriculture, labor, and 
industry during the coming months. 

At its national session, the panel was 
told by Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, that 
one of its major tasks will be to help 
eliminate when he called “the unreal- 


istic belief that to work with one’s 
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hands is not as dignified as to work 
with one’s mind.” 

The group set November, 1962, as 
the date of its final report to President 
Kennedy. 


School Survey 


Residents of Albuquerque, N.M. ap- 
pear to be fairly well pleased with their 
public schools. A survey of nearly 2,000 
residents conducted by the Bernalillo 
County Council of PTA’s found that: 
P67 per cent of those interviewed 
thought youngsters who graduate from 
elementary school are as well educated 
as those the interviewees knew as 
children. 

P62 per cent felt the same way about 
high school graduates. 

P50 per cent thought Albuquerque 
schools were doing a good job of edu- 
cating youngsters, generally. (Another 
35 per cent said “fair.”) 

m68 per cent felt more financial sup- 
port was needed for the public schools. 

Those interviewed felt classes in ele- 
mentary and junior high of 30 students 
or more should be somewhat lower. 
They felt the senior high average of 28 
students was about right. 

Four hundred volunteer _ pollsters 
from elementary school parent groups 
were selected to conduct the interviews. 
The number of personal interviews 
were pro-rated according to the popula- 
tion in each of the system’s 62 elemen- 
tary districts. 

Cooperating with the council in the 
project were staff members of the pub- 
lic schools, PTA and parent club groups, 
and Dr, Frederick Irion of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 


Don’‘t Miss... 


like it or 


not! 


Carl Sandburg, by Harry Golden 
(World Publishing Co., $5.00). This is 
not really a biography, but a series of 
short vignettes in the life of the great 
poet and historian. Golden does a re- 
markable job of capturing the tone and 
quality that makes Sandburg sui generis. 
A fine Christmas present for any literate 
person anywhere. 

Bancroft: The Historian as Celebrity, 
by John Lukacs, in the October Ameri- 
can Heritage. History teachers will espe- 
cially be interested in this account of 
one of the great historians of his day. 
His work made him famous and won 
him a diplomatic post, but now his work 
is largely forgotten and unread. 

Explaining “Teaching Machines” and 
Programming, by David Cram ($2 from 
Fearon Publishers, 828 Valencia Street, 
San Francisco 10, Calif.). This is one of 
those “scrambled books” which shows 
programming while it explains it. 
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Free Period | 


| In Person: A noted entomologist was 
delivering a lecture on the dangers of 

| rat infestation. The fifth-grade class 
listened, rapt with attention. After the 
lecture, one of the pupils wrote the 
speaker a note of thanks. It concluded: 

| “Thanks so much. We didn’t even know 
what a rat looked like until you came 
to our class.” 





—Wisconsin Education 
Association Journal 


On the Ball: Teacher asked the pupils 
to list the nine greatest Americans, and 
all but Johnny submitted their lists. 

“Have you finished yet, Johnny?” she 
asked. 

“Not yet,” he replied. “I can’t decide 
on a catcher.” 

—Arizona Teacher 


Good Listener: Bobby, in the first 
grade, selected a book from the library 
| and was industriously reading the story 
| when the teacher noticed him. The 
| teacher, to train him in proper reading 
habits, told him not to move his lips 
when he read to himself. 
Later, when he returned the book, 
she asked him how he liked it. 
“I don’t know,” he replied, “I couldn’t 
hear myself read it.” 
—Florida School Bulletin 


Hazards of the Game: The principal 
was talking with the complaining hus- 
| band of one of his teachers: “What 
makes you think your wife is working 
too hard?” he asked. 

“Well, when we were going to the 
store yesterday, she read the grocery 
| list to me and then asked, ‘Does every- 
| body understand?’ ” 
| —Georgia Educators Journal 


Birdbrain: A teacher asked the class 
why the population of Chicago was 
growing so fast. 

Replied a pupil: “That’s easy. It’s 

| because of the stork yards.” 
—Arizona Teacher 
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for this week’s issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


> National Affairs Feature: U. S. Trade 
Policies—Shackle or Springboard? (p. 
10). 

> World, Affairs Feature: 
Stakes in Viet Nam (p. 6) 
> Forum Topic of the Week: Are 
Changes Needed in the Present System 
of Blood Banking? (p. 12). 

> Communism Series: Living Con- 
ditions in the Soviet Union (p. 17). 
> March of Events: World and 
tional News in Review (p. 14). 


The High 


Na- 


Trade Policies (p. 10) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 
The basic law governing U. S. for- 
eign trade policy, the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, will expire 
next June 30. Consideration of its ex- 
tension may set the stage for major 
changes in our foreign trade policies. 
Trade barriers which prevented com- 
petitive selling across international 
boundaries before World War II have 
come crashing down in some countries. 
Bloc trading is the new pattern. The 
European Common Market is the most 
challenging of the trade blocs; others 
are the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, the Latin American Common 
Market, and the Communist bloc. 
The Kennedy Administration sees 
potential danger in trade rivalries 
among blocs of nations in the free 
world. There is also the concern that 
we can be cut off from an important 
market in Western Europe to which a 
third of our exports go. The President 
may therefore ask for power to cut 
tariff rates with entire blocs of nations. 
Since any change in our tariff rates 
affects the lives of thousands of Ameri- 
can workers and businessmen and their 
counterparts overseas, the tariff battle 
looming ahead will be a major one. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the im- 
portance of trade policies and to con- 


sider the powerful forces brought into 
play when a change in trade policy is 
considered. 


Assignment 

1. Explain briefly: (a) protective 
tariff; (b) Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act; (c) trading bloc; (d) law of com- 
parative advantage. 

2. One of the most profound ecv- 
nomic developments of modern times is 
the shift in world trade to a bloc-by- 
bloc basis. Explain and give examples. 

3. When Congress considers a change 
in trade policy, it is concerned not only 
with theory but practical considera- 
tions. Discuss. 


Motivation 

Any controversy over changes in our 
trade policy may be of interest to Con- 
gressmen, the Administration, and 
economists, but it has little to do with 
the man in the street. What is vour re- 
action to that viewpoint? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why is U. S. trade policy likely 
to be hotly debated in the year ahead? 

2. If you were a Congressman from 
our state what considerations would 
affect your vote on any proposed change 
in our basic foreign trade law—the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act? 

3. Anyone who thinks that tariffs can 
be negotiated on an item-by-item basis 
with individual countries has been 
asleep since the end of World War IL. 
Do you agree? Support your viewpoint. 

4. The expression “sweeping revi- 
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sion” has been used to describe a pos- 
sible approach to U. S. trade policies by 
the Kennedy Administration. What 
would such a revision mean? 


Summary 


Any fundamental change in our 
trade policy must involve a careful bal- 
ancing of local, state, national, and 
world forces. Why? 


Things to Do 


1. Some students can be encouraged 
to write papers on a past President who 
became deeply involved in changes in 
tariff policy (e.g., Grover Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison, William H. Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge). Presidential biog- 
raphies and tariff histories will furnish 
the leads to research in this area. 

2. Students can watch the daily 
newspapers for news of the impending 
debate on U. S. trade policy. This can 
include news about the European Com- 
mon Market and other trading blocs. 
Items can be clipped with source and 
date indicated. The news clips can pro- 
vide a base for an oral or written report 
on changing trade policies. 


Viet Nam (p. 6) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 

There are two Viet Nams—North and 
South. They were divided at the 17th 
parallel in 1954 at the end of a seven- 
vear struggle in which France lost her 
colony in Southeast Asia, known as 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 





Are you giving enough time to assignments? If you are disappointed with 
the responses of your students in class, it might be a good idea to check on 
the previous day’s assignment. Such checking is equally applicable to proj- 
ects in which the work has been planned for one or more weeks. 

Did the students understand clearly what was expected of them? Were 
difficult words in the assignment explained? Was the aim of the assignment 
clear? Could the pupils express it in their own words? Was the assignment 
worthwhile? How closely was it linked to the interests of the students? to 
their previous knowledge? We could go on and on. It takes time to work 
out an assignment with your class. But it is a sound investment in which 


all can share the dividends.—H. L. H. 
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a classroom building by the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, will be used by the 
School of Education for classrooms and 
faculty and administrative office space. 


Faster Learning 


Age doesn't diminish the ability to 
learn, but most adult students need to 
brush up on their study skills, says a 
new handbook published by the Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Adult Educators. 

The 52-page book, How Adults Can 
Learn More—Faster, otters suggestions 
on ways to learn more quickly and effi- 
ciently. It includes chapters on how to 
listen, concentrate, and read faster. 

For those adults who have to take 
examinations, it offers tips on do’s and 
while the exam and 
double-checking it. The problems of the 
adult who is learning at home via tele- 
vision are also explored. 

The book is available for 
NAPSAE, 1201 Sixteenth 
Washington 6, D.C 


dont’s writing 


50 cents 
from a. 


N.W., 


Vocational Training 


A panel of consultants named to con- 
sider plans for modernizing and im- 
proving vocational training in America 
met in Washington last month in a 
organizational meeting. 

The 26-member group, headed by 
Dr. Benjamin C, Willis, Chicago super- 
intendent of public schools, will hold a 
series of informal regional conferences 
with groups in agriculture, labor, and 
industry during the coming months. 

At its national session, the panel was 
told by Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, that 
one of its major tasks will be to help 
eliminate when he called “the unreal- 
istic belief that to work with 
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hands is not as dignified as to work 
with one’s mind.” 

The group set November, 1962, as 
the date of its final report to President 
Kennedy. 


School Survey 


Residents of Albuquerque, N.M. ap- 
pear to be fairly well pleased with their 
public schools. A survey of nearly 2,000 
residents conducted by the Bernalillo 
County Council of PTA’s found that: 
P67 per cent of those interviewed 
thought youngsters who graduate from 
elementary school are as well educated 
as those the interviewees knew as 
children. 

62 per cent felt the same way about 
high school graduates. 

P50 per thought Albuquerque 
schools were doing a good job of edu- 
cating youngsters, generally. (Another 
35 per cent said “fair.”) 

m68 per cent felt more financial sup- 
port was needed for the public schools. 

Those interviewed felt classes in ele- 
mentary and junior high of 30 students 
or more should be somewhat lower. 
They felt the senior high average of 28 
students was about right. 

Four hundred volunteer _ pollsters 
from elementary school parent groups 
were selected to conduct the interviews. 
The number of personal interviews 
were pro-rated according to the popula- 
tion in each of the system’s 62 elemen- 
tary districts. 

Cooperating with the council in the 
project were staff members of the pub- 
lic schools, PTA and parent club groups, 
and Dr, Frederick Irion of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 


cent 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 


Carl Sandburg, by Harry Golden 
(World Publishing Co., $5.00). This is 
not really a biography, but a series of 
short vignettes in the life of the great 
poet and historian. Golden does a re- 
markable job of capturing the tone and 
quality that makes Sandburg sui generis. 
A fine Christmas present for any literate 
person anywhere. 

Bancroft: The Historian as Celebrity, 
by John Lukacs, in the October Ameri- 
can Heritage. History teachers will espe- 
cially be interested in this account of 
one of the great historians of his day. 
His work made him famous and won 
him a diplomatic post, but now his work 
is largely forgotten and unread. 

Explaining “Teaching Machines” and 
Programming, by David Cram ($2 from 
Fearon Publishers, 828 Valencia Street, 
San Francisco 10, Calif.). This is one of 
those “scrambled books” which shows 
programming while it explains it. 
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Free Period | 


In Person: A noted entomologist was 
delivering a lecture on the dangers of 
rat infestation. The fifth-grade class 
listened, rapt with attention. After the 
lecture, one of the pupils wrote the 
speaker a note of thanks. It concluded: 





| “Thanks so much. We didn’t even know 


what a rat looked like until you came 
to our class.” 
—Wisconsin Education 
Association Journal 


On the Ball: Teacher asked the pupils 
to list the nine greatest Americans, and 
all but Johnny submitted their lists. 

“Have you finished yet, Johnny?” she 
asked. 

“Not yet,” he replied. “I can’t decide 
on a catcher.” 

—Arizona Teacher 


Good Listener: Bobby, in the first 
grade, selected a book from the library 


| and was industriously reading the story 


when the teacher noticed him. The 
teacher, to train him in proper reading 
habits, told him not to move his lips 
when he read to himself. 

Later, when he returned the book, 
she asked him how he liked it. 

“I don’t know,” he replied, “I couldn’t 
hear mvself read it.” 


—Florida School Bulletin 


Hazards of the Game: The principal 
was talking with the complaining hus- 
band of one of his teachers: “What 
makes you think your wife is working 
too hard?” he asked. 

“Well, when we were going to the 
store yesterday, she read the grocery 
list to me and then asked, ‘Does every- 


| body understand?’ ” 


—Georgia Educators Journal 


Birdbrain: A teacher asked the class 
why the population of Chicago was 
growing so fast. 

Replied a pupil: “That’s easy. It’s 
because of the stork yards.” 

—Arizona Teacher 





Help Your Postmaster 
to Give You Better 
Christmas Mail Service 


SHOP AND MAIL EARLY! 


To Distant Points, by December 10th 
For Local Delivery, by December 16th 


Address Legibly—Iinclude Postal Zone 
Number and Your Return Address— 
Wrap Packages Securely—and .. . 


MAIL EARLY! 
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‘TEACHING 
(ZUIDE 


for this week’s issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT’S IN THIS ISSUE 


> National Affairs Feature: U. S. Trade 
Policies—Shackle or Springboard? (p. 
10). 

> World Affairs Feature: 
Stakes in Viet Nam (p. 6) 
> Forum Topic of the Week: Are 
Changes Needed in the Present System 
of Blood Banking? (p. 12). 

> Communism Series: Living Con- 
ditions in the Soviet Union (p. 17). 
> March of Events: World and 
tional News in Review (p. 14). 


The High 


Na- 


Trade Policies (p. 10) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 
The basic law governing U. S. for- 
eign trade policy, the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, will expire 
next June 30. Consideration of its ex- 
tension may set the stage for major 
changes in our foreign trade policies. 
Trade barriers which prevented com- 
petitive selling across international 
boundaries before World War II have 
come crashing down in some countries. 
Bloc trading is the new pattern. The 
European Common Market is the most 
challenging of the trade blocs; others 
are the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, the Latin American Common 
Market, and the Communist bloc. 
The Kennedy Administration sees 
potential danger in trade rivalries 
among blocs of nations in the free 
world. There is also the concern that 
we can be cut off from an important 
market in Western Europe to which a 
third of our exports go. The President 
may therefore ask for power to cut 
tariff rates with entire blocs of nations. 
Since any change in our tariff rates 
affects the lives of thousands of Ameri- 
can workers and businessmen and their 
counterparts overseas, the tariff battle 
looming ahead will be a major one. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the im 
portance of trade policies and to con- 


sider the powerful forces brought into 
play when a change in trade policy is 
considered. 


Assignment 

1. Explain briefly: (a) protective 
tariff; (b) Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act; (c) trading bloc; (d) law of com- 
parative advantage. 

2. One of the most profound eco- 
nomic developments of modern times is 
the shift in world trade to a bloc-by- 
bloc basis. Explain and give examples. 

3. When Congress considers a change 
in trade policy, it is concerned not only 
with theory but practical considera- 
tions. Discuss. 


Motivation 

Any controversy over changes in our 
trade policy may be of interest to Con- 
gressmen, the Administration, and 
economists, but it has little to do with 
the man in the street. What is vour re- 
action to that viewpoint? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why is U. S. trade policy likely 
to be hotly debated in the year ahead? 

2. If you were a Congressman from 
our state what considerations would 
affect your vote on any proposed change 
in our basic foreign trade law—the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act? 

3. Anyone who thinks that tariffs can 
be negotiated on an item-by-item basis 
with individual countries has been 
asleep since the end of World War II. 
Do you agree? Support your viewpoint. 


4. The expression “sweeping revi- 
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sion” has been used to describe a pos- 
sible approach to U. S. trade policies by 
the Kennedy Administration. What 
would such a revision mean? 


Summary 


Any fundamental change in our 
trade policy must involve a careful bal- 
ancing of local, state, national, and 
world forces. Why? 


Things to Do 


1. Some students can be encouraged 
to write papers on a past President who 
became deeply involved in changes in 
tariff policy (e.g., Grover Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison, William H. Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge). Presidential biog- 
raphies and tariff histories will furnish 
the leads to research in this area. 

2. Students can watch the daily 
newspapers for news of the impending 
debate on U. S. trade policy. This can 
include news about the European Com- 
mon Market and other trading blocs. 
Items can be clipped with source and 
date indicated. The news clips can pro- 
vide a base for an oral or written report 
on changing trade policies. 


Viet Nam (p. 6) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 

There are two Viet Nams—North and 
South. They were divided at the 17th 
parallel in 1954 at the end of a seven- 
vear struggle in which France lost her 
colony in Southeast Asia, known as 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 





Are you giving enough time to assignments? If you are disappointed with 
the responses of your students in class, it might be a good idea to check on 
the previous day’s assignment. Such checking is equally applicable to proj- 
ects in which the work has been planned for one or more weeks. 

Did the students understand clearly what was expected of them? Were 
difficult words in the assignment explained? Was the aim of the assignment 
clear? Could the pupils express it in their own words? Was the assignment 
worthwhile? How closely was it linked to the interests of the students? to 
their previous knowledge? We could go on and on. It takes time to work 
out an assignment with your class. But it is a sound investment in which 
all can share the dividends.—H. L. H. 
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French Indochina. North Viet Nam is 
the industrial half of the country under 
the Communist-control of Ho Chi Minh. 
South Viet Nam is largely agricultural 
under President Ngo Dinh Diem, who 
is pro-West. 

Currently, South Viet Nam is being 
threatened by Communist guerrillas 
called the Viet Cong. In an effort to 
determine how we can best help South 
Viet Nam, President Kennedy sent for- 
mer U.S. Army Chief of Staff Maxwell 
l'aylor to the area. Taylor has reported 
that the majority of peasants are indit 
ferent to Ngo’s government. He called 
for stepped-up U. S. economic and mili- 
tary aid, but advised against sending 
U. S. troops to fight in the jungles. 

The U. S. has given Ngo’s govern- 
ment more than $1,500,000,000 in the 
past five years, but the economy is in 
trouble. The government is, however, 
staunchly anti-Communist and its future 
can affect all Southeast Asia. 

Aim 

fo help students understand the rea 
sons for South Viet Nam’s problems 
the significance of the fighting 
there in East-West relations. 


and 


Assignment 


|. Indicate briefly the role played by 
each of the following in Viet Nam’s 
history: (a) Chinese; (b) French; (c) 
Japanese. 

2. Account for the difficulties Presi 
dent Ngo is facing in combating the 
Viet Cong. 

3. Why is the United States aiding 
the government of South Viet Nam? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why did President Kennedy send 
General Taylor to South Viet Nam a 
lew weeks ago? 

2. What did President Kennedy learn 
trom General Taylor's report on South 
Viet Nam? 

3. The French who read about cur- 
rent problems in Viet Nam _ probably 
have their own memories jogged. Why? 
Chinese memories go back even fur- 
ther. Why? 

4. General Taylor reported that peas 
ants in South Viet Nam were indifferent 
about the success of President Ngo in 
resisting the Viet Cong. What is the 
significance of this part of the report? 

5. Should we, in your opinion, con- 
tinue to send military and economic aid 
to South Viet Nam? Why? 


Things to Do 


Have a superior student play the role 
of General Maxwell Taylor. The rest of 
the class (except for a committee of 
four) can act as reporters questioning 
General Taylor about his visit and re- 
port. The committee can then evaluate 
the questions and answers 


‘COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


December 13, 1961 


Topics subject to change in the event of 
late news developments 

>» World Affairs Feature: Ghana — Nkrumah 
Tightens the Reins 
> National Affairs 
Against Mental Iliness 
> Forum Topic of the Week: Should the U. S. 
Adopt Canada’s Monday Holiday Plan? 


Feature: New Blows 


Because many schools take a Christmas 
recess during the later part of December, our 
14th issue of the semester will be dated Jan- 
vary 10. This in no way detracts from the 
total (15) 
semester subscription—nor your yearly total 


number of issues in your first 


of 30 issues. 





Blood Banks (p. 12) 
American History, Problems of Democracy 

In our Forum Topic of the Week, we 
consider various sides of the question, 
“Are changes needed in the present sys- 
tem of blood banking?” The question 
has become lively recently since sev- 
eral major city commercial blood banks 
have been charged with selling out- 
dated, useless blood and selling blood 
without the required license. 
Aim 

To help students appreciate the im- 
portance of blood banking in modern 
medicine. 


Things to Do 


1. Students can discuss blood bank- 
ing with their parents and report to the 
class on instances in which blood trans- 
fusions were necessary to save lives. 

2. Students can report on local pro- 
cedures for collecting blood. 

3. Class artists can sketch posters 
that might be used to stimulate volun- 
tary blood donations. 

4. A science-minded student can give 
a short talk on blood transfusions. 

5. Discuss: Are there enough laws 
on the books to make sure that blood 
banks are safe and adequate? 


Soviet Conditions (p. 17) 


World History, American History 


In number 3 in our series, “What You 
Should Know About Communism—And 
Why.” we note changes in Soviet living 
standards in cities and rural areas, as 
well as consumer production, avail 
ability of housing, clothing, and trans- 
portation. We consider also the impact 
of “Sputnikitis” on our view of Soviet 
strengths and weaknesses. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is “Sputnikitis”? How can it 
be cured? 

2. Russians who saw a picture of the 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


parking lot of a large U. S. factory re- 
fused to believe that the cars parked in 
the lot were owned by the American 
workers. Account for their disbelief. 

3. What conditions have given rise 
to a black market in consumer goods in 
the Soviet Union? 

4. Communist leaders have been 
promising for years to improve the liv- 
ing conditions of the Soviet people. 
To what extent have they kept their 
promises? 

5. Khrushchev looking ahead for the 
next 20 years has promised to catch up 
and surpass the United States in mate- 
rial comforts. How realistic is this 
promise? 


For Your Reference 

BOOKS: The Techniques of Communism, 
by Louis F. Budenz (Regnery, 1954). 
Khrushchev and the Russian Challenge, by 
Bob Considine & Frank Conniff (distributed 
by Scholastic Book Services, 1960, 1961). 
The New Class, by Milovan Djilas (Prae- 
ger, 1957). How Russia Is Ruled, by Merle 
Fainsod (Harvard University Press, 1954). 
The Soviet Dictatorship, by Herbert Mc- 
Closky & John E. Turner (McGraw-Hill, 
1960). Friends and Enemies: What I 
Learned in Russia, by Adlai E. Stevenson 
(Harper, 1959). Three Who Made a Revo- 
lution, by Bertram D. Wolfe (Dial Press, 
1948 ). 


Bell Ringer Movie 


In this issue, Scholastic Magazines 
gives its Bell Ringer award to the new 
movie Judgment at Nuremburg (p. 25). 
Alter attending an advance showing, 
our editors agreed with film critic 
Philip T. Hartung that in addition to 
its excellence in direction and acting, 
the film is outstanding in its attempt to 
deai with a worthwhile subject of both 
historical and contemporary _ signifi 
cance. 

We would like to call to the atten- 
tion of teachers, however, the fact that 
our editors also believe that the film 
does not completely answer the full 
range of complex (and controversial) 
questions about its subject matter. No 
single movie probably could. A number 
of these specific points are raised in 
Mr. Hartung’s review. With this ob- 
servation, we still believe the film is a 
stirring defense of democratic values 
and high standards such as is seldom 
displayed in movies. We recommend it 
for teachers and mature young people. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 22) 
I. U. S. Trade Policy: a-2; b-4; c-1; d-4; 
e-5; £-5; g-3; h-1. 
Il. Viet Nam: A. a-4; b-1; 
5; b-1; c-5. 
III. Reading a Graph: a-NS; b-T; c-F; 
d-T; e-T. 


c-3; d-2. B. a- 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PEGGY DILTS 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Dec. 6, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “American Govern- 
ment.” Today’s lesson: Philadelphia: 
Reaction or Rebirth, Dec. 7: Ratifica- 
tion and Rationalization. Dec. 8: The 
Most Wonderful Work, and National 
Goals and Purposes. Dec. 11: Guest to 
be announced. Dec. 12: The Basic 
Structure. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David Brink- 
ley’s Journal: Film essay on war fol- 
lows an American GI and a German 
over the battleground of Normandy 
Beach where they fought as enemies 
17 years —-, 

Thurs., Dec. 7, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sentry 
Abroad: News special surveying U.S. 
military installations abroad. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge: “The Third Giant: Alternatives 
Ahead for Western Europe.” First of 
four full-hour programs on major is- 
sues of the day. Program originates in 
Paris. 

Sat., Dec. 9, 12 noon (NBC-TV) Update: 
Teen-age news program. 

Sun., Dec. 10, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bell 
& Howell Close-Up! “The Comfortable 
Comrades.” Hour-long study of Italian 
Communism. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Dec. 6, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Golden 
Showcase: “The Picture of Dorian 
Gray,” starring John Fraser, George 
C. Scott, Susan Oliver, Robert Walker, 
Jr., and Louis Hayward. Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke narrates drama about young 
Englishman whose portrait becomes a 
mirror of what he thinks and feels. 

Fri., Dec. 8, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) West- 
inghouse Presents: “Come Again to 
Carthage.” Maurice |Evans, Piper 
Laurie, Ann Harding, Ina Balin, Arthur 
Hill, Joan Hackett in original drama 


John Fraser and Lovis Hayward star in 
The Picture of Dorian Gray, Wednesday, 
December 6, 8:30 p.m. over (CBS-TV). 


about Sister Marie Joseph (Piper 
Laurie) who returns home for a brief 
visit—-only to find that she has chosen 
her way of life for all the wrong rea- 
sons and to the detriment of people 
who tried to love her. 

Sat., Dec. 9, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Satur- 
day Night at the Movies: “Man on a 
Tightrope.” 1953 film based on real- 
life dash for freedom in 1950 of the 
Brumbach Circus from Red-dictated 
Eastern zone of Germany. 

Sun., Dec. 10, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
General Electric Theater: “Call to 
Danger.” Suspense drama of American 
citizen asked to handle a perilous as- 
signment for his government because 
of his unusual talents. Lloyd Nolan, 
Larry Blyden star. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Theatre 62: 
“Notorious.” Joseph Cotten, Barbara 
Rush in story of two Secret Service 
agents sent to Rio de Janeiro to rout 
out a spy ring. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Dec. 6, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
New Steve Allen Show: Comedy seg- 
ments with Carl Reiner, Joey Forman, 
Don Penny, Sid Gould; music by the 
Hi-Lo’s, Marilyn Maye, The Smothers 
Brothers. 

Thurs., Dec. 7, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sing 
Along With Mitch: Serenade to world 
of the riverboat. 

Fri., Dec. 8, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Inter- 
national Showtime: A return visit to 
the Circus Williams in Arnheim, Hol- 
land. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Telephone 
Hour: “Designs in Music.” Australian 
soprano Joan Sutherland, who made 
her much-awaited debut at the Metro- 
politan Opera last month, heads cast. 

Mon., Dec. 11, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Bing Crosby Show: Bing and an all- 
British cast which includes Terry 
Thomas, Dave King, Shirley Bassey, 
and Marion Ryan. 

Tues., Dec. 12, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Ernie Kovacs Special: Ernie and guests 
trace the history of American westerns 
—from early movies to adult TV west- 
erns. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Dec. 6, 6:00 am. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “Contemporary 
Mathematics.” (Repeat from last se- 


1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the Air: “The New Biology,” taught by 
Dr. Ray Koppelman, Univ. of Chicago. 

Mon., Dec. 11, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ex- 
pedition: “Insect Safari.” Film account 
of journey across Africa in search of 
rare specimens of insects. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Dec. 6, 8:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Captain 
Kangaroo: Today: Live animal visitors 
are puppies, kittens, and Beebe. Dec. 7: 
Prairie dog, duck. Dec. 8: Exhibit on da 
Vinci’s inventions. Dec. 9: George 
Feyer, novelty artist, is guest. Also, a 
mynah bird and wooly monkey. Dec. 
11: Doberman pinscher, chicks. Dec. 12: 
Neil Robinson, ski instructor, is guest. 
Film on skiing and pictures of first 
snowfall. 


t 
Jd 


Judy Garland, Ray Bolger, Jack Haley, 
Frank Morgan, and Bert Lahr star in 
the movie classic, The Wizard of Or, 
Sunday, December 10, 6 p.m. (CBS-TV.) 


Sat., Dec. 9, 9:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Pip the 
Piper: Pip and Miss Merrynote join 
Mr. Leader on a “Camping Trip.” 

11:00 a.m. (ABC-TV) On Your Mark: 
Sonny Fox emcees game show with 
winning contestant given a prize 
apropos of his personal ambition. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. 
Wizard: Mr. Wizard investigates “Prob- 
lems of Travel In Space.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to 
Beaver: “Weekend Invitation.” Wally’s 
parents balk at his invitation to spend 
a weekend at a lake because he and 
his boy friends will be unchaperoned. 

Sun., Dec. 10, 6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Wizard 
of Oz: Two-hour film classic which 
brought stardom to Judy Garland in 
1939. Appearing with Judy in the film 
are Frank Morgan, Ray Bolger, Bert 
Lahr, Jack Haley, and Billie Burke. 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV)  1-2-3—Go! 
Richard Thomas and Jack Lescoulie 
visit Sarasota (Fla.) H.S. where circus 
training is part of the curriculum. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt Disney’s 
Wonderful World of Color: “Kids Is 
Kids.” Prof. Ludwig Von Drake dis- 
cusses his book on child psychology and 
reports that the trouble with kids is 
parents. 


COMEDY 


Wed., Dec. 6, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Joey Bishop Show: “The Ham in the 
Family.” Larry decides to abandon his 
medical career plans for show business 
after he gets rave notices for his per- 
formance in the school “Follies.” 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. G. Goes to 
College: “The Trouble with Crayton.” 
Guest star Peter Lorre, in role of 
science instructor, thinks his colleague 
Dr. Crayton is suffering from a serious 
ailment. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bob New- 
hart Show: Bob takes a satirical look 
at the machinations of the Kremlin, 
and demonstrates problems of a TV 
producer. 

Fri., Dec. 8, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father 
of the Bride: “Stanley’s Suit.” Stanley 
Banks tries to keep wedding expenses 
down by wearing the same striped 
trousers and cutaway which he wore in 
his own wedding. 

Sun., Dec. 10, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Car 
54, Where Are You? “Put It In the 
Bank.” Officer Toody is elected treas- 
urer of the 53rd Precinct Brotherhood 
Club and decides to invest the money 
in stocks. 

Tues., Dec. 12, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Bachelor Father: “A Song Is Born.” 
Patti Page guest stars as singer who 
engages attorney Bentley Gregg to get 
her out of a recording contract. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





DEMANDED BY NEW TEACHING REQUIREMENTS! 
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The Startling New 
=] —) | 


VU-LY TE iil 
Opaque Projector 


Designed For 


Today’s accelerated teaching curricu- Today's Teaching on the screen... has built-in feed-o- 
lum, with its accompanying increase in Objectives matic continuous copy conveyor and 


uses for the opaque projector, demand- 
ed new design improvements. Accept- 
ing the responsibility of leadership, 
Beseler engineers answered the chal- 
lenge with the startling new Vu-Lyte 
It 

Years ahead, it is completely different 
from all others in brilliance . . . perform- 
ance ... and, above all, compactness. 
The Beseler Vu-Lyte II accepts all ma- 
terials up to 10” x 10” in size... hasa 
high luminosity optical system, with 
1000 watt lamp, delivering 145 lumens 


1000 watt optical pointer — and with all 
this... is 1/3 SMALLER* than all earlier 
Beseler Opaque Projectors. 

lf you use an opaque projector, or 
plan to purchase one in the near future, 
you owe it yourself to see the new 
Beseler Vu-Lyte II. 

A NOTE ON YOUR LETTERHEAD 
WILL BRING YOU A DESCRIPTIVE 
BROCHURE ...OR, IF YOU WISH, 
A FREE PERSONAL DEMONSTRA- 
TION (No Obligation, Of Course). 


*based on cubic dimensions 
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